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THE OMEN. 
From out its chamber, green and high, 


A bird leap’d forth at break of day, 


And speeding o’er the wood, came nigh 
Where two great glittering armies 
lay. ° 


It swooped aside, and clamor stirred 
The pale gray region where it flew; 
And wavering down the plain, the bird 
Reach’d the calm river-nook it knew. 


But neither army paused nor spoke, 
And one read foul and one read fair ; 

And straight the storm of battle broke, 
With ruin here and triumph there. 


At eve the bird flew back again, 
The plain beneath now bare and 
wide ; 
Stars throng’d, the skies were fleec’d, 
in pain 
The stricken warrior turn’d and 
died. 
cape to mountain beacons 
gleamed, 
And cities waked with peal and 
blare. 
Head under wing it slept, nor dream’d 
Of that wild symbol traced in air. 
John Eglinton. 


From 


A MEMORY. 
Not with vain tears, when we’re beyond 
the sun, 
We'll beat on the substantial doors, 
nor tread 
Those dusty highways of the aimless 
dead 
Plaintive for earth; but rather turn 
and run 
Down some close-covered by-way of the 
air, 
Some low sweet alley between wind 
and wind, 
Stoop under faint gleams, thread the 
shadows, find 
Some whispering ghost-forgotten nook, 
and there 
Spend in pure converse our eternal 
day ; 


Think each in each, immediately 


wise ; 





The Omen, etc. 


Learn all we lacked before; hear, 
know, and say 
What this tumultuous body now 
denies ; 
And feel, who have laid our groping 
hands away; 
And see, no longer blinded by our 


eyes. Rupert Brooke. 
SOUL. “<i 
Soul soars where science falters: she 
shall fare 
From creed to creed. The wisest of 
the wise, 
Her goal is far. Serene her fate— 
to rise 
A phenix from the flames of low 
despair. 
Time’s swift mutations in their passing 
wear 
Life’s murky reflex and the dust’s 
disguise ; 
But she hath seen the vision, and 
her eyes 
Are dazzled with the beam no man can 
bear. 
Beyond the wavering boundaries of 
the known 
She breathes, and life’s high arbitress 
shall be 
Mid all the poignant flux of 
transiency, 
Gleam through the flesh, and glimmer 
in the bone, 


Haunting the world, till truth’s white 
light be grown. 
A prescience—pledged to immortality. 
James A. Mackereth, 


ALL THINGS DELIGHT IN SLEEP. 
All things delight in sleep, 
Morning to eve inclines, 


Slowly the purple-woven shadows 
creep, 
And heaven moves onward with its 
myriad signs 


Above the watery deep. 


At noon among the hills, 
The shepherd makes complaint, 
At even, to the murmur of soft bells, 
Leads his flock downward to the 
valley faint 
With blowing daffodils. 
Alfred Williams. 
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THE RADICAL PARTY OF AMERICA. 


When some ten years ago I wrote an 
article for an English review on “The 
Coming Radical Party in America,” a 
great many Americans said that a 
Radical political party in the United 
States was impossible. The American 
temperament no less than the American 
form of government and the American 
social system precluded the possibility 
of a Radical party such as exists in 
all European countries. To-day I am 
able to write, not of the Radical party 
in America as coming, but the Radical 
party as having arrived. In my orig- 
inal article I said: “In the United 
States we are rapidly approaching that 
alignment of the social forces when 
the forces of Conservatism will be op- 
posed by the forces of Radicalism. To- 
day Conservative men call themselves 
Republicans or Democrats largely be- 
cause of inherited tradition and acci- 
dental environment, but as a matter of 
fact there is no real difference to dis- 
tinguish them.” We must go back an- 
other eight years to be present at the 
birth of the Radical party in America. 
It was in i896, the year that saw Mr. 
William Jennings Bryan flame from 
obscurity into the white light of a 
Presidential candidate and the ac- 
knowledged leader of the oldest politi- 
cal party in America, that Radicalism 
as a political force came into existence, 
although no one then was wise enough 
to know. Men who would have cor- 
rectly interpreted the meaning of the 
play of social forces in Europe because 
they had the advantage of three thou- 
sand miles of perspective and would 
have seen events with detached and 
unimpassioned minds lost their sense 
of judgment and proportion when they 
stood under the shadow of what was 
happening and had a personal interest 
in the result. “For which good reason,” 
as Burke observes, “men are wise with 


but little reflection, and good with lit- 
tle self-denial, in the business of all 
times except their own.” 

When Mr. Bryan raised the cross of 
silver in that memorable campaign of 
1896—and with the exception of Lin- 
coln’s first election there has been no 
campaign fraught with such lasting 
consequences to the American people 
as the year that brought Mr. Bryan to 
the front, witnessed his defeat, and 
made his triumph lasting—he did more 
than he knew, more even than he would 
have conceived possible, more than his 
imagination could ever have pictured. 
Mr. Bryan has been the greatest social 
force of his country in his time—which 
may seem an exaggeration but is, I 
believe, not an undue statement—and 
his power has been tremendous. The 
reason partially to explain this is his 
zeal pushed to the verge of fanaticism, 
his passionate sincerity, and a belief 
in his sterling honesty. Are these 
qualities so rare in American public 
men that they should put Mr. Bryan 
in a class by himself? the reader may 
well ask. The question shall remain 
unanswered, but it must be repeated 
that the belief in his integrity has 
been one of the great reasons to ex- 
plain his power. 

When Mr. Bryan brought a new issue 
into American politics, he broke down 
all the old issues and turned the cur- 
rent of thought. He preached silver, 
it is true, but silver was a fleshless 
thing that aroused no emotion. I doubt 
if it has ever been possible to excite 
the masses by an abstruse discussion of 
economics, and certainly the mind of 
Americans is not of that texture to 
which subtleties make their appeal, nor 
are they like the Athenians to whom dia- 
lectics were a delight. To a mixed au- 
dience “sixteen to one” was a question 
too academic to be understood; dis- 
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cussed scientifically it would have 
emptied a hall in ten minutes, and Mr. 
Bryan, instead of arousing frenzy, 
would have spoken to empty benches. 
Mr. Bryan made no such mistake. Sil- 
ver was merely his text, for every 
preacher must have a text, but it need 
not necessarily shape his sermon. The 
sermon he preached’ was discontent, 
his purpose was to create dissatisfac- 
tion, his aim was to make men believe 
they were the victims of a system that 
was swiftly and surely crusbing them. 
He was the herald of despair. Mr. 
Bryan was a propagandist, and the 
very word implies revolt against the 
established order. No propaganda can 
hope for success that is not based on an 
attempt to subvert existing authority. 
Mr. Bryan was a rebel against society. 

Mr. Bryan no more created the con- 
ditions than a drunken lout who drops 
a match in a barrel of gasolene creates 
the chemical elements which destroy 
life and property. The conditions were 
there and might have remained latent 
for a year or so, perhaps for many 
years, if there had been no Bryan, but 
his was the hand to set the spark. 
With his nomination the old political 
stage properties were thrown into the 
lumber room, and the stage was set 
anew. The tariff was relegated to sec- 
ond place. The nebulous line between 
Republican and Democrat was effaced. 
Trivialities and high sounding phrases, 
the platform embroidery of dishonest 
and shifty politicians, allured no one. 
Mr. Bryan drove a wedge that cleft 
society. On the one side were Conserv- 
atives, Republicans as well as Demo- 
crats, who were fairly satisfied with 
existing conditions and society as it 
was then organized, and who gave no 
sanction to any radical change; on the 
other were men, former party divisions 
obliterated, who were filled with dis- 
content, who had been fired by Mr. 
Bryan to believe that a change was im- 
perative if liberty was not to perish 
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and the Republic to be mocked; to 
whom, the more violent and radical 
the change, the sooner the dawn of the 
longed for and believed in millennium. 
A reformer must always create the 
impression of disinterestedness, of be- 
ing animated solely by the desire to ad- 
vance the cause of humanity; of being 
willing to make a personal sacrifice if 
necessary, which is also the appeal 
made by the demagogue; and the di- 
viding line between the reformer who 
is sincere and the demagogue who is 
dishonest is not finer than that which 
separates rank cowardice from the 
loftiest heroism. Mr. Bryan’s followers 
believed in the righteousness of the 
cause, many of them, the great ma- 
jority of them, I am convinced, were 
honest according to their lights, intel- 
lectually blind, with their ability to 
think limited, and that power still 
further limited by the emotional state 
to which they had brought themselves. 
It was easy enough to persuade them 
that they were unselfish and enlisted 
to fight for the common weal (although, 
of course, there were many despicable 
men in their ranks) and to uplift hu- 
manity, and that their opponents were 
the selfish, the taskmasters who ground 
the face of the poor to fatten their 
pockets. This feeling, which was the 
strength of the Bryan crusade, made 
the politics of that year, not politics 
in the ordinary sense, but a movement 
that ran like fire from north to south 
and from east to west, that, beginning 
as a class antagonism, ended as a class 
war. 

The times were ripe. For forty years 
there had been no vital issue in Ameri- 
can politics; there had been nothing to 
fire emotion, although passion had been 
stirred; there was nothing to bring 
out that which was best in men. When 
men had something not only to live for 
but also to die for, politics had a 
meaning, they were an _ inspiration, 
they had almost the sustaining power 
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of religion; they were not to be treated 
lightly or to be tossed about as mer- 
chandise. When slavery had been 
destroyed and the Union preserved, the 
giants, having served their destiny, 
were succeeded by a race of smaller 
men, and their intellect was in har- 
mony with their stature. Politics was 
now a game played with cogged dice, 
which the players no longer took seri- 
ously, and the spectators watched with 
equal indifference; it was a means to 
gain power and coin wealth. On the 
one side was a party that dug in the 
tomb for inspiration, on the other was 
a party that had renounced its birth- 
right. Democrats clung to antiquated 
notions, resisting progress and burrow- 
ing in the metaphysics of the day of 
the stage coach to find precept for the 
code of life in the day of the telephone; 
the Republican party, born to bring 
freedom, had now entered into partner- 
ship with industrial and social slavery. 
The only issue between the two parties 
was the tariff, and that had long 
ceased to be an issue. When the Dem- 
ocrats had the courage or the states- 
manship or the fatuousness (call it as 
one will according to one’s economic 
beliefs) to tie themselves to free 
trade, and the Republicans were 
equally bound to protection, there was 
an issue clear and distinct; but when 
the south was no longer solely an ag- 
ricultural section and competed with 
the north in manufactures, the eco- 
nomic view of the south adjusted itself 
to the new conditions, the Democratic 
party ceased to be a party of free trade 
and became a party of “tariff for reve- 
nue only”; it was willing even to tol- 
erate “incidental protection.” The 
Democrats abandoned their old posi- 
tion but had not the courage or the 
statesmanship or the honesty boldly to 
seize a new one. They denounced Re- 
publican protection but became semi- 
protective, so that all that separated 
the two parties on what once had been 
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a test of party faith was a per centage. 
You cannot go to battle against a per 
centage. You cannot pretend that a 
great principle is at stake when princi- 
ple resolves itself into a matter of frac- 
tions. 

Under a system of constitutional 
government there must be parties, and 
parties must have an issue, and for 
several years the tariff was made to 
serve as an issue. The working-man 
took protection largely on faith be- 
cause he was afraid to reject a policy 
under which the country had pros- 
pered so amazingly, but he was of 
course ignorant of the economic mean- 
ing of the tariff. The Republicans re- 
tained their power unbroken for many 
years, not because they ‘had the ap- 
proval of the country, but because the 
Democrats had neither wit enough to 
see that the country wanted something 
else nor the ability to offer what was 
wanted. It was not the tariff that the 
working-man and the man in the class 
above him saw and puzzled about. 
What he saw was great wealth and 
great poverty, great ease and great 
hardship, great luxury and great suf- 
fering. It was not schedules that 
made him think; it was the brutal ex- 
ercise of power. It was not percent- 
ages that he discussed; it was the al- 
leged exactions of trusts. Whether a 
certain article should pay 45 or 50 per 
cent ad valorem meant nothing to him; 
it did mean a great deal to him to be 
told that wealth was rapidly being 
concentrated in the hands of a few 
persons, that courts and legislatures 
were under their control, that the 
whole social system was so organized 
that it made the few the masters of 
the many, who had to slave for the 
enrichment of the few; that to the few 
life was constantly being made softer 
and easier, while to the many it was 
continually becoming harder and more 
difficult. These were the things to 
make him think. 
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And he was thinking, thinking des- 
perately hard. His thinking was not 
always clear, it was more often muddy, 
but in his puzzle-headed way he was 
thinking, groping along trying to find a 
glimmer of light. The tariff no longer 
satisfied him. He felt dimly what was 
wrong was something fundamental and 
more deep-seated than a per centage. 
Much that he was told and believed 
was untrue, much that he was told 
was true, but inevitable. There were, 
of course, wealth and poverty, luxury 
and suffering—these things there al- 
ways will and always must be—but, 
while he was unable to search for 
causes, he could feel their effects. He 
was in the mood to respond to the one 
man in his generation whose appeal 
was made, not only to his body, but to 
his soul. Since Lincoln Mr. Bryan was 
the only leader whose plea was not 
less to the spiritual than to self-inter- 
est. He had all the fervor of the 
preacher and the zeal of the crusader, 
and the motive to inspire the crusader 
was half religious and half commer- 
cial; the Lord might be served with 
honor, and man might find both honor 
and profit in His service. He offered, 
not only material betterment, but jus- 
tice, and that was the appeal he made 
to emotion. What he proposed was 
right because it was just, and justice 
is the foundation stone on which all 
society must rest; if there is no jus- 
tice, there can be no social health, he 
told his followers. No one had ever 
coupled the tariff with justice; the 
tariff was “good policy” or “good 
business,” but whether it was ethical 
or moral had no weight. It was be- 
cause of the psychic influence Mr. 
Bryan exercised and the peculiar men- 
tal condition of the American people 
that in 1896 the tariff was deposed and 
lost its importance as a battle issue. In 
Mr. Bryan’s platform social questions 
were rated higher than schedules. 

That year was annus mirabilis in 
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American politics. Politics were now 
human. For forty years they had been 
dying; now they were vitalized. Men 
were filled with a new spirit; it was 
the same spirit of revolution that had 
driven their forefathers to throw 
chests of tea into Boston harbor be- 
cause they believed they were unjustly 
taxed. Many American historians now 
admit that the grievances of which the 
colonists complained were neither. as 
great nor as oppressive as ambition or 
envy taught them to believe, and they 
find truth in Webster’s sarcasm: “They 
went to war against a preamble. They 
fought seven years against a declara- 
tion.” In this respect 1896 was not 
very different from 1776. Once loose 
emotion, and it engulfs itself. There 
was much exaggeration, great misrep- 
resentation; but the emotion, the ex- 
aggeration, and the misrepresentation 
were the surface covering merely under 
which was the solid rock of corruption 
that had to be blasted out of the path 
of progress. Had these men been 
Latins, they would have paraded to a 
new Ca ira and decorated pikes with 
heads; being men of the Saxon strain 
they set their teeth and braced them- 
selves to fight. 

And fighting they have been for these 
past eighteen years, with the battle 
still in progress. In 1896 some six mil- 
lion men followed Mr. Bryan to defeat, 
but they were not crushed, and their 
cause was not lost. Mr. Bryan was 
defeated, but, though defeated, he had 
done what no other American, with the 
single exception of Lincoln, had been 
able to do. Like Lincoln, he had 
created a new party and disintegrated 
the old. Less fortunate than Lincoln, 
Mr. Bryan had to see his party born 
with the bend sinister, for its parents 
would give it neither name nor recog- 
nition; but it was a party, it existed, 
and neither contempt nor repudiation 
could destroy it. 

This was Mr. Bryan’s opportunity. 
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Had he been wise enough to envisage 
the future and clear-visioned enough 
to see that the future was crying to 
the present to act, he would, after his 
first defeat, have flung his appeal to 
Radicalism, mocked at a dying democ- 
racy, cut loose from tradition, and 
raised the new standard of party. That 
he did not do so may be explained 
partly because party has a stronger 
hold on Americans than any other peo- 
ple, partly because the word Radical 
has a terrorizing sound to Americans. 
To Europeans it would seem, not only 
natural, but logical that there should 
be a Radical party in America, not only 
Radical in fact, but Radical in name, 
and that America should be the one 
country of all others where to be Radi- 
cal in politics would not be regarded as 
a term of reproach or connote a social 
standard. Yet, due in a measure to 
the inherent conservatism of Ameri- 
cans and the bad impression which the 
word Radical creates, no matter how 
Radical an American may be, he re- 
sents being called one and will not per- 
mit the use of the name as a party 
designation. Had Mr. Bryan left the 
Democratic party after the election of 
1896 and put himself at the head of a 
new party, I believe his position to-day 
would be much stronger, and the cause 
he has at heart would be further ad- 
vanced; but that he did not do. He 
put the breath of life into the new 
party, he was proud to be known as 
its putative father, but even in a de- 
mocracy blood is sometimes regarded as 
a greater heritage than legitimacy. A 
party that could claim to trace its de- 
scent back to a historical past, even 
if it had to charge the bend sinister, 
commanded greater respect than a 
party whose genealogical tree was no 
deeper rooted than yesterday. Mr. 
Bryan called himself a Democrat, al- 
though he had ceased to be a Demo- 
crat and had become a Radical, but 
Democrats of pure lineage, to whom 
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his doctrines were heretical, no longer 
recognized his right to the name. 
There is a certain theatrical and sen- 
timental value in a name clustered 
with historical associations that stand 
for achievement, and Mr. Bryan be- 
lieved that “Democrat” was an asset 
to which he must cling. As a matter 
of fact, it was a burden, and the past 
and its associations hampered him; it 
circumscribed and trammelled him; it 
bound him to the past when his only 
thought should have been of the future. 
Counted by votes Mr. Bryan would, of 
course, have been much weaker as the 
head of a new party than he was as 
the titulary of the so-called Democratic 
party, but a man who fights for a 
principle may very well be careless of 
votes if he can advance his cause. 

Mr. Bryan met defeat in 1896. Four 
years later he again went down to de- 
feat, although in my opinion the coun- 
try was even more Radical than it had 
been at the previous quadrennial test 
of strength; but Mr. Bryan was no 
more a politician than a propagandist, 
and he no longer kept emotion at white 
heat. He attempted to flog a dead 
issue into life by again bringing for- 
ward silver, but silver was dead, so 
dead and buried so deep that it was 
beyond the hope of political resurrec- 
tion; he foolishly attacked the Re- 
publican policy in the Philippines, than 
which Republicans could desire nothing 
better, for it distracted attention from 
more important questions and drove 
the voter into a condition of indiffer- 
ence and apathy, which is always 
pleasing to the professional politician ; 
for the indifferent voter with con- 
victions is not to be budged; and 
with the exception of a few pro- 
fessional weepers-over-the-wrongs-of-an- 
alien-people and the usual well-meaning 
but foolish persons who are always 
ready to join any society for the 
amelioration of anything, no American 
cared two straws whether the Philip- 
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pines were free or independent, on top 
of the Pacific or sunk forty fathoms 
below. It is very characteristic of an 
ability that is almost genius to do the 
thing that is ethically right and politi- 
eally wrong that Mr. Bryan should 
have aimlessly wandered five thousand 
miles into the Pacific to find an issue 
that no one cared about, when the 
greatest of all issues again to be a 
sword of flame to his followers was 
under his hand. But, although Mr. 
Bryan was for a second time the de- 
feated champion of a discredited cause, 
it was a cause that could neither be 
discredited in the eyes of its believers 
nor crushed by temporary defeat. 

The campaign of 1904 is one of the 
most curious instances of the sudden 
awakening of a people to conditions 
that have long existed, the sudden 
panic in which a people is thrown 
when the facts are known, and, as 
usual, the wrong methods adopted to 
prevent the impending disaster. It 
took eight years for the country at 
large to understand the real meaning 
of Bryanism and to rid itself of the 
absurd idea that Mr. Bryan had been 
able to arouse several million men to 
a pitch of almost religious frenzy be- 
cause he had discussed the scientific 
ratio of silver to gold and had ex- 
pounded the quantitative theory of 
money! Realizing at last that Mr. 
Bryan was, not a professor of political 
economy, but the greatest preacher of 
social unrest of his day, making the 
important discovery that for eight 
years he had been proclaiming Radical- 
ism, and it having been further made 
manifest that he had twice been a can- 
didate for the Presidency and had 
twice been defeated, the Conservatives 
reached this conclusion: Mr. Bryan 
was a Radical, Radicalism was a dan- 
gerous and disgraceful thing that 


threatened the overthrow of society, 
but, as Mr. Bryan had been twice de- 
feated, it was evident that Radicalism 
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was on the wane, and, to emphasize 
the contempt in which Radicalism and 
Radicals were held, the candidates for 
the Presidency of both Parties that 
year should be Conservatives asking 
the votes of Conservatives as a rebuke 
to Radicalism. In the light of recent 
events it is curious that only ten years 
ago Mr.. Roosevelt should have been 
proud of his Conservatism as having 
safeguarded the rights of the people 
from Radical attack, but that was the 
claim made by his supporters when he 
was nominated for the Presidency in 
1904. Mr. Bryan was now to see how 
little he had gained by clinging to the 
shadow of a name. He was repudiated 
and cast out by a Democratic conven- 
tion because he was too Radical to suit 
changed conditions, and Judge Parker 
was made the candidate. There never 
was a more disgraceful, a more stupid, 
a more hypocritical election than that 
of 1904; there never was an election 
in which men ought to have felt more 
ashamed of themselves or have had a 
greater contempt for politics; there 
never was an election in which 
the humbug of politics was more 
completely exposed. Both candidates 
took the livery of Conservatism 
and appealed for support on_ the 
ground of their Conservatism; either 
candidate might have stood on 
the platform of the other without a 
wrench to his feelings; neither plat- 
form meant anything but was simply a 
mass of generalities purposely so vague 
that they could be given any interpre- 
tation circumstance might require. 
Here, for instance, is the Republican 
declaration on the subject of capital 
and labor, and as an example of put- 
ting words together that mean nothing 
it cannot be surpassed : 

“Combinations of capital and labor 
are the result of the economic move- 
ment of-+the age, but neither must be 
permitted to infringe upon the rights 
and interests of the people. Such com- 

















binations, when lawfully formed for 
lawful purposes, are alike entitled to 
the protection of the laws, but both 
are subject to the laws and neither can 
be permitted to break them.” Irecallnow 
nothing so utterly senseless in the form 
of a political declaration, unless it be 
this plank from the Democratic plat- 
form of that year: 

“We favor enactment and adminis- 
tration of laws giving labor and capital 
impartially their just rights. Capital 
and labor ought not to be enemies. 
Each is necessary to the other. Each 
has its rights, but the rights of labor 
are certainly no less ‘vested,’ no less 
‘sacred,’ and no less ‘inalienable’ than 
the rights of capital.” 

Is it surprising that the mén whom 
Mr. Bryan twice led turned in disgust 
from both Parker and Roosevelt and 
saw little difference between Democrat 
and Republican? A certain deference, 
however, had to be paid to Radical 
sentiment, and the Radicals, it was be- 
lieved, might again be humbugged if 
their passion was excited against the 
trusts, for on the heads of the trusts 
was laid nearly every social crime. Mr. 
Roosevelt and his Republican friends 
inflamed public opinion against Mr. 
Parker by accusing him of being too 
closely affiliated with the trusts, and 
at the time when this accusation was 
brought the trusts were filling Mr. 
Roosevelt’s campaign chest, although 
the intimate relations existing between 
the Republican party and the trusts 
were not officially established until a 
year or so later, when they became a 
matter of public record. After his elec- 
tion Mr. Roosevelt went on with the 
work that the Democratic party had 
taken out of Mr. Bryan’s hands. 
Politically, Mr. Roosevelt had been the 
spoiled child of fortune, and it was his 
usual good luck that he came after and 
not before Mr. Bryan. Naturally a 
Radical, had Mr. Roosevelt come first 
he would no doubt have attempted 
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what Mr. Bryan essayed, and paid the 
same price, but it was predestined that 
Mr. Bryan should Sow so that Mr. 
Roosevelt might reap. Mr. Roosevelt 
has often been represented as a Peter 
the Hermit, who aroused the sleeping 
conscience of his generation. If we 
must search for a historical parallel 
let us recall Luther, and then remem- 
ber what Luther owed to Huss, and if 
there had been no Wycliffe, in all 
probability there would have been no 
Huss. 

The policies Mr. Bryan originated 
and Mr. Roosevelt opposed when he 
was nominated as a Vice-Presidential 
candidate, that the Democratic party 
repudiated as too Radical, and Mr. 
Roosevelt, as the Republican Presi- 
dential candidate, denounced as danger- 
ous and derided as visionary and un- 
practical, now, through one of those 
curious tricks of politics, were claimed 
by Mr. Roosevelt as his own, met the 
ready approval of the country, and be- 
came the “Roosevelt policies.” Agita- 
tion had for a time ceased, but agita- 
tion was once more unloosed, and it 
became more effective. Americans per- 
mit a certain latitude of exaggeration 
to their politicians, and believe as 
much or as little as chimes in with 
their mood or their personal inclina- 
tions; but when a man has ceased to 
be a candidate and has been elected to 
office they hold him responsible for his 
utterances; and this, of course, ap- 
plies with greater severity to the high- 
est of all offices, the Presidency. Mr. 
Bryan, with his eyes longingly fixed on 
the White House, commanded no such 
authority as Mr. Roosevelt speaking 
from the seat of authority. Mr. Bryan 
belaboring the trusts or denouncing in- 
iquity in high place was a politician 
resorting to tricks of the politician that 
are legitimate in politics; Mr. Roose- 
velt translated to the higher plane of 
the chief magistracy commanded a re- 
spect that the dignity of his office en- 
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forced. It is proof again of Mr. 
Bryan’s moral rectitude and his politi- 
cal ineptitude that he gave Mr. Roose- 
velt his earnest support and urged his 
party in Congress to uphold Mr. Roose- 
velt’s hands, and Mr. Roosevelt was 
frequently more indebted to his politi- 
cal opponents than he was to his 
political followers. Morally Mr. Bryan's 
course was magnificent, politically it 
was crass folly, logically it could only 
lead to Lob’s pound. The business of 
an opposition is always to oppose and 
to find nothing good in the works of 
the majority; if it is stricken with 
conscience and cannot morally continue 
to oppose, it has no longer any reason 
for existence. Mr. Bryan should either 
have crossed the floor or continued to 
be Mr. Roosevelt’s most active antag- 
onist and vigorous critic. 

Mr. Roosevelt was handicapped, just 
as Mr. Bryan had been, by the ener- 
vating influence of party tradition. Mr. 
Bryan re-engined a hundred-year-old 
hulk in the mistaken idea that it was 
worth saving, and as soon as he turned 
on steam he shook the old craft to 
pieces, although it might have had an- 
other century of useless existence if he 
had been content with six knots an 
hour in placid waters instead of at- 
tempting twenty knots through un- 
charted seas. Mr. Roosevelt thought it 
possible to put the Conservative lamb 
and the Radical lion in the same cage 
without hurting the feelings of either, 
and great was his surprise when he 
‘found that, instead of having “the 
good time” that he expected, the lamb 
had no less dislike for the bad man- 
ners of the lion, who did nothing but 
roar and insisted on monopolizing the 
cage, than the lion had contempt for 
the lamb with his silly little “baa” 
and his puny little body. It was easier 


for Mr. Bryan to make a Radical party 
of the Democracy than it was for Mr. 
Roosevelt to induce Republicans to em- 
brace Radicalism, 


for after the Re- 
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publican party had done the work for 
which it was created, after it had 
washed away the grime of sweat and 
blood, it put on a black coat and be- 
came the party of smug respectability 
and vested interests. Seven years of 
strenuous endeavor on the part of Mr. 
Roosevelt were required to accomplish 
what Mr. Bryan had done in a few 
hours. When Mr. Roosevelt went out 
of office, he had broken the solidarity 
of the Republican party and left a 
growing Radical faction, becoming 
more Radical every day, to battle for 
supremacy with a Conservative fac- 
tion and the right to call itself Repub- 
lican. Twelve years earlier Mr. Bryan 
had done the same thing with his party 
with a single speech, the adoption of 
the platform which he imposed upon 
his party, and his nomination. Yet 
neither man deemed it policy to call 
himself a Radical or openly to appeal 
to Radical support. Mr. Roosevelt still 
continued to call himself a Republican 
and Mr. Bryan a Democrat; the fetish 
of party was too powerful to be re- 
sisted. 

Mr. Roosevelt had given tremendous 
impetus to Radicalism during the four 
years of his second term as President, 
and it was left to Mr. Taft to ride the 
wave of Radicalism or attempt to stem 
it, and he made the mistake of be- 
lieving that it was possible to ride the 
wave without getting his feet wet. 
Having on more than one occasion 
pointed out that Mr. Taft is the vic- 
tim of a well-meaning but mistaken 
policy, I may to this extent again 
serve as his friendly critic. Neither 
Mr. Taft nor any of his advisers real- 
ized the deep-seated hold Radicalism 
had secured on the American people, 
not on Republicans or Democrats or on 
politicians, but on the people as a 
whole, not on any one class, but on all 
classes; for the people were seething 
with discontent and in a mood to lis- 
ten to any fallacious doctrine or to be- 























lieve any promise that offered some- 
thing, what no one knew and not many 
cared, but something, that something 
that is forever whispering in the ear 
of man and either puts new courage in 
him or makes him despair. Mr. Taft 
came to the Presidency believing it 
possible to harmonize “differences” ; 
but something more passionate than 
“differences” divided men. The day of 
compromise had gone. Nothing Mr. 
Taft could do would satisfy the Radi- 
cals and be acceptable to the insur- 
gents. He could please one and dis- 
please the other, but it was impossible 
for him to ask both to sit at the same 
table and enjoy the same meat. 

In 1904 I wrote, “Bryanism, which is 
a synonym for Radicalism, is a living 
dynamic force that may rend society 
and must shatter parties.” What was 
prophecy then is fact now. Mr. Roose- 
velt deserted the Republican party to 
form an avowed Radical party, while 
Mr. Taft remained at the head of the 
recognized Conservative party. The 
Democrats refused to nominate a Con- 
servative. “Beyond possibility of fur- 
ther uncertainty,” the Washington 
Times, one of Mr. Roosefelt’s staunch- 
est supporters, said after the nomina- 
tions had been made, “the campaign of 
1912 is going to mark the re-organiza- 
tion of American political parties. The 
country is at last to have the only 
logical, common-sense division, a divi- 
sion into a Conservative and a Progres- 
sive party.” (Note always the reluc- 
tance of Radicals to call themselves 
Radicals. Radicalism under the name 
of “Progressivism” seems a less terri- 
fying thing and less likely to frighten 
the timid on the border line of Radical- 
ism, who are Radicals at heart but do 
not dare even to admit it.) “A new 
The British Review. 
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political party, then,” the Times con- 
tinues, “will be established by Colonel 
Roosevelt and his thick and thin sup- 
porters. . . . Such a revolution means 
a campaign of political uncertainties, a 
short reign of chaos and uncertainty ; 
but it would be in the view of Pro- 
gressives well worth the price, for it 
would put American politics on a logi- 
cal basis, which it has not been in a 
generation. We have had a Democratic 
party which was only half Democratic. 
a Republican party whose wings had 
no more in common than the zenith and 
the nadir. It has been an impossible 
condition, paralyzing to economic devel- 
opment and social growth.” 

I do not make any prediction as to 
the future of the Radical party. Pre- 
diction now is not necessary. The im- 
portant fact is that the Radical party 
has come in American politics, and its 
coming has shattered the old parties. 
Whether the Radical party shall live 
or die will depend on whether it is a 
party of principles or a party of op- 
portunism, not whether it can destroy, 
for that is easy, but whether it can 
create; whether it has the genius to 
promote economic development and 
stimulate social growth; whether, in a 
word, it is simply another political 
trick or is a sincere effort in behalf 
of humanity. As a party it may win, 
that is, carry an election, one or more, 
but that is nothing. As a party it can 
last only if it has principles, if it has 
courage, if it has convictions, and is 
not afraid to give utterance to them. 
Under sincere leaders such a party 
will go far, and in its progress al- 
though society may be rent—but not 
necessarily by force—it will be for so- 
ciety’s good. 

A. Maurice Low. 
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ROGER BACON, THE “ADMIRABLE DOCTOR” 


Oxford has been celebrating the sev- 
enth centenary of the birth of Roger 
Bacon. In honoring him the University 
draws fitting attention to one of her 
worthiest and most remarkable sons. 
Hailed by his contemporaries as the 
“Doctor Mirabilis,” it was his lot to be 
persecuted in his life-time, and to be 
forgotten by posterity. If he was men- 
tioned at all, it was as a doubtful 
dealer in the Black Arts. A passage 
from the “Opus Majus,” inserted bodily 
in a book of the fifteenth century, but 
unacknowledged as being a citation, 
served pre-eminently to spur on Colum- 
bus to the discovery of the New World. 
In the spacious times of Elizabeth, as- 
trologers and charlatans claimed him 
as their own. His “glass prospective,” 
and that brazen, prophetic head the like 
of which Virgil, Albertus Magnus, and 
Bacon’s own master, Robert Grossetéte, 
the great Bishop of Lincoln, were 
fabled to have wrought and possessed, 
could figure in a play of Robert 
Greene’s. Even till late in the last 
century, the popular literature of 
natural science treated him as the cu- 
rious alchemist, the maker of mechani- 
cal inventions, or one who at least 
foresaw the coming triumphs of rail- 
ways and steamboats. At length, here 
and abroad, he has attracted students 
eager to discover fragments of his 
works, and to gather together the whole 
into fair order. His position, both with 
regard to our own times, and those of 
his own, which is a problem of greater 
difficulty, is becoming more and more 
definite. 

Humboldt saw in him “the most as- 
tonishing phenomenon of the Middle 
Ages.” The ideal model for the men 


of the Renaissance in the sixteenth 
century was that of one who should 
take all knowledge for his province, 
and cultivate all human faculties. 


The 


thirteenth century, of itself an early 
Renaissance, might also claim to have 
embodied the type. There was this dif- 
ference, however, between Roger Bacon 
and his fellow-giants of the time, Al- 
bertus Magnus and St. Thomas 
Aquinas, whom he estimated with such 
understandable, if wrong-headed, injus- 
tice. These embraced all the knowl- 
edge available to them, but Bacon, do- 
ing the like, was a precursor, and 
thereby a rebel. He, and the men of 
to-day, have a common ground and 
standpoint. It may even be said, with- 
out much fear of contradiction, that 
the reformation, the Baconian reforma- 
tion, in the method of natural sciénce 
should be referred to the monk of Ox- 
ford rather than to him who “wrote 
philosophy like a Lord Chancellor.” 


IL. 

There is the anecdote of Matthew 
Paris about a certain clerk, “a man of 
mirthful speech,” who was present at 
the Court of Henry III., and used his 
wit to urge the dismissal of the King’s 
chief adviser, detested by the rebel- 
lious barons. Beyond this, we know al- 
most nothing of Roger Bacon except 
what he tells us of himself. His fam- 
ily had been utterly impoverished by 
loyalty to the King’s party. He had 
spent his all in the purchase of books 
and instruments. Devoted to the study 
of languages and science, he had 
“sought the friendship of all wise 
men,” and labored diligently in the 
training of the young and of himself. 
Grossetéte was his good friend and 
master. In an evil hour, according to 
the comment of George Henry Lewes, 
he had become a Franciscan friar. 
But, a younger son, and given to learn- 
ing, what other could he have done, 
one might ask. While, again, the 
Franciscans and the Dominicans were 
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the liberal leaders of thought at the 
time, it is a matter of dispute why he 
should have fallen under the ban of 
the high officials of his order. Sent 
from Oxford to Paris, for ten years he 
was kept under strict surveillance. The 
new Pope, Clement IV., having scien- 
tific leanings, hearkened to his appeal 
and bade him send such writings of his 
as he could and would, “with all 
secrecy and haste.” Permitted to re- 
turn to Oxford, it was not very long 
before he became an object of censure 
again, for “certain suspected novelties,” 
and was prisoned for a still longer 
term. Had he incurred obloquy and in- 
hibition from his happy toils by au- 
dacity of speculation, or Dy making ex- 
periments which might be regarded as 
magical, or by the excessive candor 
with which he exposed the ignorance 
of the most illustrious professors? 
Averroism, Pantheism—that speculative 
bugbear of our times, and of his—he 
reprobated. But, as others found to 
their cost, it was fatally easy to dis- 
cover the taint, despite all protesta- 
tion. He had objected to the condem- 
nation lately passed on judicial astrol- 
ogy, and was wont to criticize acts and 
persons in the abrupt and stinging 
manner, say, of a Carlyle. Nor was he 
content with brief expressions of scorn. 
He could give his reasons for mislike, 
for his contempt of all pretentiousness, 
all ostentation of seeming wisdom. For 
instance, 


though we have numerous translations 
of all the sciences (the treatises of 
Aristotle) by Gerard of Cremona, 
Michael Scot, Alfred the Englishman, 
Hermann the German, and William the 
Fleming, there is such a falsity in their 
works that none can sufficiently won 
der at it. . . . Not one of these trans- 
lators had any true knowledge of the 
languages or of the sciences. . . . All 
of them were alive in my time. Her- 
mann the German is still alive, and a 
bishop. Hermann was unacquainted 
with Logic, nor did he understand 
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Arabic, for he was rather an assistant 
in the translations than the real trans- 
lator. He kept Saracens about him in 
Spain, who had a principal hand in the 
translations. Similarly, Michael the 
Scot claimed the merit of many trans- 
lations, but it is clear that Andrew the 
Jew labored at them more than he did; 
and even Michael did not understand 
either the sciences or the languages. 
And so of the rest, especially the notori- 
ous William the Fleming, who is now 
in such reputation, whereas it is known 
to all the men of letters in Paris that 
he is ignorant of the original Greek 
text, to which he makes such preten- 
sions and this is the reason why he 
translates falsely, and corrupts the 
philosophy of the Latins. 

As we see, he stood in no awe of au- 
thority, however highly placed. And 
he paid the penalty. But give him the 
least freedom to use brains and pen, 
and he was ever himself, dauntless in 
the promotion of excellent aims even 
to the last, dying an octogenarian in 
1294. 

It is impossible to treat of him with- 
out reference to Francis Bacon. Fran- 
cis would seem to have scorned Roger 
from the merest hearsay; there is no 
likelihood that he was acquainted with 
the work of his predecessor. Minor re- 
semblances, in the past, have caught the 
eye, and then required dismissal as of 
small importance. If the matter of the 
famous epigram, “antiquitas  seculi 
juventus mundi,” is to be found in the 
elder writer, the felicity of form is due 
to Francis. The four stumbling-blocks 
to truth, the “Offendicula” of Roger, 
and the “Idola” of Francis; the use by 
both of the word “Prerogative”; the 
joint insistence upon a primary science 
which should embrace the principles of 
all the sciences, are readily seen to be 
similar and yet different. Nor is it 
necessary to press the comparison be- 
tween the “Opus Majus” and the “De 
Augmentis.” Both made appeal to the 
reigning powers to the end that learn- 
ing and research might be fostered; 
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and used the persuasive arts of rhetoric 
for the furtherance of this purpose. It 
is in the whole spirit and aim of the 
two men that the true and striking re- 
semblance offers itself. In their en- 
thusiasm—and what can be accom- 
plished worth the while without a 
measure of enthusiasm?—they were 
supremely confident that their method 
would equalize men’s minds, and ren- 
der science accessible to all. A brag- 
gart, says one of Roger’s commentators. 
But no; if Roger is sure that, with 
right method, he could teach a willing 
pupil Hebrew or Greek “in three days,” 
the eager wish was but the father of 
the picturesque thought; it is a matter 
of praise that he should insist on 
teaching either, when one thinks of the 
‘eenturies which must elapse before 
Linacre, Colet, and Erasmus could do 
the like again at Oxford. Roger and 
Francis, both are ardent in gainsaying 
the current mode of philosophizing; 
they would have man interrogate na- 
ture, rather than accept authority un- 
questioned and spin out idle webs of 
logical demonstration. Both endeav- 
ored ‘to arrange the sciences as in a 
natural order, a serial hierarchy. Both 
set forth a method of physical observa- 
tion and experiment. Above all, they 
were both utilitarians, in the fairest 
sense of the word. They sought the 
improvement of human knowledge “for 
the glory of God and the relief of man’s 
estate.” The words are those of Fran- 
cis; but they equally define the con- 
stant aim of Roger. 

Utilitarians, preferring rather the 
concrete study of nature to abstract 
speculation, they were typically Eng- 
lish, it might be said. Roger, indeed, 
is of the line of those Englishmen whe 
are especially national and character- 


istic; the line represented, for in- 


stance, by Ben Jonson, Dryden, Landor. 
These men are robust, self-opinionated, 
stout lovers of their friends, haters of 
all shams, enthusiastic, fiery, impatient 
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of contradiction, rebels who would 
dominate for the best of motives. 
Roger is more robust than Francis, 
naturally enough, since he has the sin- 
gle eye and aim, and is not diverted by 
dubious ambitions. He is better bal- 
anced than Francis, more capable of 
realizing the needs and requirements 
of the scientific task that lay before 
them and mankind. He saw, what 
Francis did not, the importance of 
mathematics; and thus could combine 
deductive with inductive method. It 
may be roundly said that the savants 
of to-day proceed upon the method of 
Roger, whereas by that of Francis 
nothing was ever discovered, or could 
be. In contemptuously sweeping aside 
the tyranny of the Syllogism, the au- 
thority of Aristotelian  scholastics, 
Roger was the more judicious of the 
two. Better do away with Aristotelian- 
ism altogether, said Roger, if it is unly 
to be carried on by men ignorant of 
the language in which Aristotle wrote, 
and devoid of that training in natural 
science which alone could qualify them 
for explaining him. Aristotle, now that 
the treatises of natural science had 
been added to the long known books of 
logic, how was he to be understood 
from translations that had passed from 
the Greek to the Syriac, and then to 
the Arabic, and then to the Latin; in 
the course of all which, as one might 
say, he had become “translated” in the 
way of Bottom the Weaver. And be- 
sides, if Aristotle was great, truth, to 
Roger, was still greater. That which 
Roger foresaw, the coming tyranny of 
Aristotle and Duns Scotus, happened. 
Whereas, by the time of Francis, the 
tyranny was overpast, the depreciation 
of Aristotle by Francis is rather to be 
explained than justified. 


II. 
It is to be remembered, however, 
that Roger Bacon himself was a School- 


man. And it has come to be under- 
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stood at last, it would seem, that the 
long ages of the Scholastic Philosophy 
were not a mere beating of the wind, 
a threshing of chaff. Greek, Byzantine, 
Arabic learning, the doctrines of the 
Epicureans and Stoics, the Eclectics, 
and the Academicians, above all Neo- 
Platonism, went to the making of the 
principles which were so subtly and 
ardently discussed. No mere vassals of 
the Stagirite, the Schoolmen were en- 
gaged in the very battles in which we 
ourselves are concerned; they met our 
present foes under old names and faces. 
It was the method of discussion, and 
not the problems themselves, against 
which he objected. And in his own 
contributions to the metaphysics of the 
time, perhaps what strikes one most 
is that he ingeniously safeguarded the 
wisdom of God, and the dignity of man 
as regards his position amid nature. 
He saw the possibilities of moral an- 
archy in the Pantheism which fasci- 
nated, and continued to fascinate, not 
a few of those who sought for the 
truth of things. Recondite questions 
of matter and form—why not leave 
them to God, and thereby be able the 
better to attend to the pressing reali- 
ties of life and conduct? Why trouble 
with questions of “Universality” and 
“Individualism”? God made _ every- 
thing as its nature requires. Bacon is 
eager, evidently, to clear the ground of 
subtleties that seem to him meaningless 
and foolish. If, as one of his commen- 
tators thinks, some of his solutions of 
pendent questions are “very personal, 
but bizarre’; if there is often, or too 
often, a confusion between the logical 
and the ontological orders of thought, 
well—Roger Bacon’s dominating inter- 
ests were elsewhere: in the study of 
nature that so he might ameliorate the 
condition of man. 

Likewise, an instrument may be 
made to fly withal, if one sit in the 
midst of the instrument, and do 
turn an engine, by which the wings, 
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being artificially composed, may— 
it is as well not to complete the quota- 
tion from one of his minor treatises, 
Englished in 1597. As was said above, 
it is not by his enthusiastic predictions 
that he holds rightful place as the 
great precursor of natural science. 
With regard to the two charges that 
have commonly been brought against 
him, as being an alchemist and an as- 
trologer, these are readily dismissible. 
His alchemy was—chemistry in its pre- 
scientific form. It was not idle to 
study the transitions of matter. Bacon 
welcomed any results of natural or 
artificial forces which he could find in 
the books of magic; it was for later 
discoverers partly to dissipate and 
partly to confirm the laborious dreams 
of speculators. With the universe re- 
garded from the geo-centric standpoint, 
“so far from belief in astrology being a 
reproach to Bacon and his contempo- 
raries,” says Dr. Bridges, “to have dis- 
believed in it would have been in the 
thirteenth century a sign of intellectual 
weakness. . . . . It was the best hy- 
pothesis of which the ascertained 
phenomena admitted.” And besides, 
Bacon, like Dante and Aquinas and the 
Arabs, wholly reserved the freedom of 
the human will. The body and its pas- 
sions, these might well be influenced by 
the heavenly bodies; but the spirit of 
man is after the divine likeness; the 
wise govern the stars, and are not gov- 
erned by them. Of special interest are 
the theories of Bacon as to optics, and . 
the propagation of force. He approx- 
imated to the undulatory theory of 
light and sound, to the correlation of 
radiant forces. He has a page that 
preludes the discovery of the Rintgen 
rays. But after all, and once more, 
it is Bacon’s scientific method, and his 
insistence upon experiment as against 
dialectical argumentation, and not the 
relations of Bacon’s science to that of 
our own time, which confers the su- 
preme honor upon him. Even yet, we 
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do not know enough of the actual state 
of the sciences—for science was living 
and growing—among the Arab savants 
who preceded Bacon. It is difficult to 
discriminate exactly between that 
which is original to him and that 
which he assimilated, though he is any- 
thing but averse from acknowledging 
his debts. And it is so very possible to 
read into him the views of modern 
thinkers, and then to moderate one’s 
surprise, while still recognizing his 
extraordinary merits, his power of sci- 
entific imagination, that faculty which 
is as indispensable to natural scientists 


as to poets. 
On the subject of the relations of 
philosophy and theology he has 


theories, the succinctness of which al- 
most suggest, again, where his deepest 
interests lay. “The end of all true 
philosophy is to arrive at a knowledge 
of the Creator through knowledge of 
the created world.” It is a noble defi- 
nition. And it would be a mistake to 
suppose that he undervalued theology 
itself. Far from it: he did but follow 
the bent of his nature. Without hesi- 
tation, he “gave to faith what is of 
faith,” as Francis Bacon urged. To 
him, as to Francis, the conflict between 
religion and science was unthinkable, 
could only result from misapprehension. 
He was sure that truth of science and 
truth of religion alike proceeded from 
the same source, and converged to the 
same end. He has no strong enough 
words against those who, already, were 
for dividing the truth, and denying as 
philosophers that which they allowed 
as theologians. Besides, he had his 
theory of divine illumination. God is 
the light of our intelligence. Whatso- 


ever is true in our discoveries, practi- 
cal or speculative, is of God; we have 
no capacity for truth except as given 
us by revelation and illumination. And 
thus, he was led to that traditionalism 
of his which reminds one of Bonald, 
who. still is not without influence in 
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the France of to-day. Only, to Bonald, 
revelation was primitive, and socially 
transmitted; whereas to Bacon, as an 
Englishman and an individualist, reve- 
lation and illumination were special 
and personal, varying from man to 
man. The moral philosophy of the an- 
cients was due to divine illumination. 
To discover this treasure, there was 
need to question history. Hence, a 
knowledge of languages was a first con- 
dition of knowledge. A philologer, he 
dug eagerly for the moral treasures of 
antiquity. In his impatience of the 
proud ignorance and the unbridled ac- 
tions of Churchmen and _ courtiers 
who sought not for that inward “Peace 
of the Lord” upon which he dilated 
gladly, he was ready to declare that 
the teachers of the pagan world were 
superior in moral worth to the men of 
his own day. But he was only pro- 
claiming what Clement of Alexandria 
and Origen had proclaimed before 
him: that God had not left Himself 
without witness at any time. And 
one must remember the whole aim and 
purpose of Roger Bacon, to which even 
his love of natural knowledge was sub- 
servient. The head of Christendom, 
carrying on in continuous and harmoni- 
ous development the work ‘which 
Mosaic law and Greek intellect had be- 
gun—that was his dream. The bar- 
barians were pressing on the skirts of 
Europe. Roger Bacon, initiating the 
comparative study of religions, eagerly 
sought from the lips of Rubruquis 
tidings of the conference held by th? 
Tartar chief to ascertain the claims of 
Saracens, Buddhists, and Christians. 
He had his fervent hope of ending the 
Eastern Question by bringing the whole 
world within the pale of the Church. 
But the Renaissance of the thirteenth 
century was drawing to its troubled 
close; the dark days of the Papacy 
transferred to Avignon and the Hun- 
dred Years’ War were soon to settle 
down upon Christendom. 
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III. 

The influence of Roger Bacon was lit- 
tle, or nothing, in his lifetime. There 
is no certainty, but no disproof, that 
his three popular treatises, written 
with such ardor and under such diffi- 
culties, ever reached the Pope’s hand. 
Three minor works were in print by 
the end of the sixteenth century. In 
1614, Combach, professor of philosophy 
in the University of: Marburg, pub- 
lished the “Perspectiva.” After the 
Elizabethan age, Selden and Mead were 
struck by his emancipation from the 
pedantry of the schools, and by his 
forecasts of industrial and scientific 
discovery. But his central aim, “the 
enlistment of progressive intellect in the 
cause of moral and religious renova- 
tion,” was appreciated by none. The 
edition of Jebb in the eighteenth cen- 
tury led to those of Brewer and of 
Bridges in the later half of the nine- 
teenth. Fragment after fragment has 
been discovered and edited by Gasquet, 
Duhem, Mandonnet, Steele, Hodver, 
Rashdall, Nolan, and Hirsch. The Neo- 
Scholastics discuss him. Mandonnet 
and Hoffmanns put forward portions of 
the general studies which they respec- 
tively promise. 

What one could desire would be a 
book which should make Roger Bacon 
as it were a living figure for the Eng- 
lishmen of to-day. But there are so 
many obstacles to such a purpose. 
The lack of biographical detail 
is discouraging. The doubtlessly large 
influence of Grossetéte and Peter 
of Maricourt upon Bacon himself 
is difficult to trace with any 
adequacy. Of Grossetéte we know 
something, but far too little. But the 
Peter Peregrinus of Maricourt in 
Picardy, whom Roger loved so well, 
what can we learn of him, except in 
the account of Roger? :— 

One man I know, and one only, who 
can be praised for his achievements in 
this science (of experimental research). 

The Times. ;iyING AGE VOL. LXIV. 3350 
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Of discourses and battles in words he 
takes no heed; he follows the works of 
wisdom, and in these finds rest. What 
others strive to see dimly and blindly, 
like bats in twilight, he gazes at in the 
full light of day, because he is a mas- 
ter of experiment. Through experiment 
he gains knowledge of natural things, 
medical, chemical, indeed of everything 
in the heavens or earth. He is 
ashamed that anything should be 
known to laymen, old women, soldiers, 
ploughmen, of which he is ignorant. 


And how thoroughly he agreed with 
Peter! “For,” he says elsewhere, 

the wiser men are, the more humbly 
will they submit to learn from others; 
they do not disdain the simplicity of 
those who teach them; they are will- 
ing to lower themselves to the level of 
husbandmen, of poor women, of chil- 
dren. Many things are known to the 
simple and unlearned which escape the 
notice of the wise. . . . Ihave learned 
more important truth beyond compari- 
son from men of humble station, who 
are not named in the schools, than from 
all the famous doctors. Let no man 
therefore boast of his wisdom, or look 
down upon the lowly, who have knowl- 
edge of many secret things which God 
has not shown to those renowned for 
wisdom. 

Throughout it is remembered that 
Roger Bacon never could complete the 
great work he designed. To set forth 
his doctrine is to submerge him in the 
movement of his times, which is not 
fully known. He is beginning to be 
understood, but cannot influence us, 
since by now he may only be regarded 
as a remarkable precursor. What can 
be done in the matter is well done by 
Sir John Sandys in his too brief paper 
read before the British Academy, and 
by the late Dr. Bridges in his careful 
introduction to the “Opus Majus,” now 
issued separately and edited by W. 
Gordon Jones. There is a sufficiency 
of material for such as care to evoke 
for themselves some image of a great 
spirit in his bodily form and pressure. 
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BELOW STAIRS. 
By Mrs. ALFRED SIDGWICK, 
Author of the Severins, The Staying Guest, Etc. 
BOOK I. 


CHAPTER I. 

Her name was Priscilla Day, and she 
was one of ten; but her mother had 
buried five. Of the five remaining, two 
brothers were in South Africa and 
never wrote home or sent any help 
home. It was not even known whether 
they were doing well, and it was only 
surmised that they were still alive be- 
cause no one had written to say they 
were dead. The two elder sisters, Lily 
and Gertie, were both in service, be- 
cause Mrs. Day had said from the be- 
ginning that her girls should go into 
service and not into factories. When 
they were out of place, or in a place 
and dissatisfied, they threw this up at 
her, but she did not on that account 
dream of any other career for Priscilla. 

“You got to earn your livin’, and 
you'll do it in a gentleman’s house 
same as I did,” she said. 

Sam Day, her husband, had no say 
in the matter. He had very little say 
in him by the time his elder children 
were out in the world and Priscilla, 
who had been an afterthought, was 
twelve. The poor man had pinched and 
starved and saved for years until he 
had enough to start a small general 
shop on the outskirts of Daneswick, a 
growing country town. In vain did 
his wife tell him he would lose his 
money. He knew his own mind, he 
said he knew his own business and he 
would thank the woman not to inter- 
fere with what she did not understand. 
So he had his way and in two years 
lost every penny he had put by. He 
knew nothing of trade; he did not un- 
derstand how to buy or how to sell, or 
how to make people pay up for what 
they had. All through the prime of 
his life he had been steward on a small 
estate that, when the owner died, was 


sold for building lots. The new owner 
said there was too much risk about 
your native soil in these days and put 
every penny his share of it fetched 
into sound foreign securities. So the 
big house became an hotel and the 
park was dotted with villas and bunga- 
lows. The neighborhood became known 
as a summer resort, and on the whole 
the changes in it brought business and 
the turnover of money to Daneswick. 
But Priscilla’s father missed his 
chance. He set up in a shop at the 
wrong end of the town and from the 
beginning custom failed him. As 
things went from bad to worse he 
grew morose and ill to live with, so 
that his children were glad to leave 
home and his wife often wished she 
could go with them. When the crash 
came, and they had to shut up shop, 
Priscilla was twelve years old and was 
getting on well at school. She was a 
pretty child with wide gray eyes and 
a clear skin. She had never known 
what it was to have quite enough to 
eat or a home in which there was any 
spirit of success or cheerfulness, and 
when she wanted some new thing to 
wear, some frock or coat that would 
make her the equal of her chosen com- 
panions, she was always told that she 
could not have it because her father 
was a poor man. 

“Why is father poor?” she had asked 
one day, but her mother had only put 
her off with that exasperating nursery 
saw about asking no questions and hav- 
ing no stories told. 

“I don’t want any stories told,” said 
Priscilla. “There must be a reason 
why some people are rich and others 
poor, and I’d like to know what it is. 
I hope I sha’n’t be poor always.” 

“You probably will,” said Mrs. Day. 

















“Why ?” 

“Peopie mostly stay where they are 
born. It isn’t one in a thousand who 
has the luck and the brains to climb 
out of it.” 

“I have brains,” announced Priscilla. 

“Who tells you so? Can’t say I’ve 
noticed it,” said her mother. 

“I’m one of the cleverest girls in 
school.” 

Mrs. Day, who was ironing, put 
down her iron for a moment and 
looked at her offspring. 

“I do wonder what you'll have the 
impidence to say next,” she asked, but 
her indignation was only feigned. She 
knew well enough that Priscilla was 
the prettiest and the cleverest of her 
children, and at one time when her 
husband set up shop she had de- 
termined that if the shop prospered, 
Priscilla should not go into service, but 
be trained for something more genteel. 
She herself had been a nursery-maid 
and then a head nurse in a great 
house, and she had brought up her 
own children carefully, teaching them 
to behave well at table and to have 
polite manners both to strangers and 
at home. So Priscilla was by way of 
being a show child at school and would 
perhaps have had her head turned if 
her vanity had not been kept in check 
by her shabby clothes. She had just 
told her mother that she wanted a 
new white frock for the school treat, 
and had been told promptly and surely 
that she would not get it. 

“Then I’ll have to wear that old rag 
you’re ironing,” pouted Priscilla. 

“RKither that or stay at home,” said 
Mrs. Day. “They’d manage without 
you at a pinch, I dessay.” 

“Can’t I have a new hat either?” 

“No; you can’t. One o’ these days 
you'll ask for your dinner and not get 
it by all I can see. Then youn’ll have 
something to grouse about. I don’t 
know what’s going to become of us.” 
As a rule Mrs. Day did not talk to 
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Priscilla of their The 


difficulties. 
child was too young to understand, and 
too young to bear the burden. But the 
wolf was actually not very far from 


the door. The shop was shut, the 
stock cleared away, the household 
furniture reduced to bare necessaries. 
On Saturday they were to move into 
the hovel at Tinker’s Green that Mrs. 
Day had taken on her own responsi- 
bility. “We must have a roof to our 
heads,” she said to her husband, when 
he asked her where she would find 
eighteenpence a week for the rent. He 
had not found a job yet, and they did 
not know whether he would find one 
before the slender credit they could get 
was exhausted. Priscilla knew, as well 
as a child of twelve can, that things at 
home were in a bad way. Ruin had 
seized them, and the day after to-mor- 
row they were going to leave their 
comfortable home over the little shop 
and take refuge in that wretched cot- 
tage on Tinker’s Green. They would 
be jammed close to the Spillers, a fam- 
ily half gipsy in its ways and wander- 
ings, a family that went hopping when 
the time came, locking up the cottage 
and carrying with them a few pots and 
pans. Polly Spiller, the eldest girl, 
went to the Daneswick school, but Pris- 
cilla had never associated with her. 
She was rough, ragged and unwashed, 
and backward for her age. The idea 
of living close to her, of descending to 
her low social level, and possibly of 
finding that she was trapped into walk- 
ing to school and back beside her, 
troubled Priscilla more than any fears 
for future dinners. 
“Couldn’t we have found a cottage 
in Daneswick?” she asked her mother. 
“Not for eighteenpence a week.” 
“There are some nice little clean 
new houses near St. Mary’s Church.” 
“Seven shillings a week. I asked. 
They’ve got bathrooms.” 
“I’d like a bathroom.” 
“P’rhaps you'd like a motor car too. 
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May as well want one as the other 
while you’re about it.” 

Mrs. Day was a tall, deep-bosomed 
woman, generous by nature and good- 
humored. She should have lived in com- 
fort and reared a large brood of 
healthy children; but her married life 
had been one long struggle with illness 
and adversity, and her children were 
not robust because she was underfed 
and overworked while she bore them. 
Those who survived, suffered as she 
did from the poverty in which they 
lived, for Sam Day had saved the 
money he put into his shop at the ex- 
pense of his family and only by dint 
of a thrift that was sacrificial. Now 
that four of the five children were 
grown up and out in the world, life 
should have come a little easier to 
their parents; but it seemed instead 
that the shadows were gathering and 
that their old age would bring hard- 
ships they had not known. 

“We must live from hand to mouth. 
That’s all,” said Sam Day, and his 
wife wondered how they were going to 
live at all unless he soon got a job. 

Tinker’s Green was about a mile 
from Daneswick, and when cars and 
carriages passed by it, they often 
stopped to look at the old bridge be- 
neath which a sleepy rivulet meandered 
und the clustered cottages that, with 
the common, composed such a charm- 
ing bit of English landscape. The place 
looked like a haven where the world 
and its troubles might be well and 
easily lost. But Priscilla, though she 
was only twelve, knew better, and the 
thought of living there humiliated her. 
The clustered cottages were inconven- 
ient and insanitary. What is the use 
of having a rose throwing lovely 
sprays over the face of your house if 
the roof leaks and the floors are rot- 
ten? The’ respectable wage-earning 
men of the neighboorhood would not 
live on Tinker’s Green, and the cot- 
tages there were taken by such people 


as the Spillers, or by old helpless folk 
living where they could. They be- 
longed to a money-grabbing shop- 
keeper in Daneswick, who battened on 
other men’s financial follies and mis- 
fortunes. Priscilla knew nothing of 
this, but she knew she did not want to 
live there. However, there was no 
help for it, and this afternoon, when 
she had had her tea, she told her 
mother that she would like to go and 
see the cottage. Mrs. Day, who was 
still busy ironing, made no objection, so 
Priscilla set out by herself. Tinker’s 
Green was only a quarter of an hour’s 
walk from their unprosperous end of 
Daneswick, and as she ran most of the 
way she soon got there. The sun was 
shining, the rose rioted over the front 
of the cottage, and for a moment Pris- 
cilla saw her future home in rose 
colors. She opened the gate of the little 
neglected garden with a proprietary air 
and looked about her. The neighbor- 
ing garden, just as neglected and much 
untidier, seemed to be full of Spillers. 
The fence between was so much out of 
repair that in some places it failed 
entirely, and even as Priscilla stood 
there, Spiller babies crawled beyond 
their boundary and began to claw at 
the moon daisies growing amongst 
the weeds on her side. Just behind 
them stood Polly Spiller nursing the 
youngest baby, then just a month old. 
“*Ullo, Prissy Day,” she called out 
genially. But Priscilla did not like be- 
ing called Prissy and she did not feel 
genial. She knew that her mother said 
she would have nothing to do with the 
Spillers when she came here and that 
her father said it was no use to give 
yourself airs when you hadn’t a penny 
to bless yourself with. Priscilla was 
always on her mother’s side in such 
altercations. She gave herself airs, or, 
as her father phrased it, “put on 
parts,” and she did not mean to carry 
herself less proudly because her father 
had been unfortunate in business. So 
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she just nodded civilly at Polly and 
went on towards the cottage. But this 
did not suit Polly at all. She wanted a 
gossip. Besides, she was the kirid of 
genial person who easily turns quarrel- 
some, and she suspected Priscilla of 
wishing to avoid her. This drew her 
like a magnet, and, going close to the 
fence, she spoke again. 

“Comin’ to live ’ere, ain’t yer?” she 
inquired. 

“Yes,” said Priscilla, holding her 
head a little higher than usual because 
she felt ashamed to say so. 

“Bit of a come-down?” 

“We shall have to mend the fence,” 
said Priscilla, looking at the two dirty, 
unkempt children close to her feet. 

“My dad’s been sayin’ we shall ‘ave 
to move,” said Polly, giving the child 
in her arms a little shake. 

“What for?” 

“Neighbors. We don’t like the idear 
at all. We ’ave ’ad the place to our: 
selves ever since Mr. ‘Iggins went to 
gaol. That was two years ago, and 
’e’ll be out direckly. We did ‘ope ’e’d 
come back ’ere. ’E was unfortnit, but 
’e wasn’t stuck-up. I ‘ates stuck-up 
people, speshully when they’re no 
more than I am, reelly.” 

While Polly gabbled, Priscilla stooped 
to detach her skirt from the grimy 
hands of a boy baby trying to totter 
to his feet with its help. But she heard 
and remembered that their predecessor 
in the cottage had been that disreputa- 
ble and notorious Tim Higgins, who 
had been sent to prison for half mur- 
dering a policeman who disturbed him 
in a burglary. She remembered the 
case and the sensation it made, but she 
had not known that he had lived at 
Tinker’s Green in this very cottage, 
To succeed him added fear and ig- 
nominy to the thought of coming here. 
She shook herself free from the child 
at her skirts and went on, but as she 
did so the child lost its balance, fell 
against the fence and set up a howl. 
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This brought out Mrs. Spiller, a big 
tousled virago who had once been as 
coarsely handsome as Polly would be 
in a few years’ time. 

“I see yer throw the pore 
down,” she yelled at Priscilla. 
teach yer.” 

She clambered through the gap in 
the fence, picked up the child, gave it 
two or three resounding smacks, set it 
roughly on its feet again and marched 
up to Priscilla, who fled into the cot- 
tage and tried to shut the door against 
the enemy. But she was neither quick 
enough nor strong enough, and Mrs. 
Spiller made an entry that nearly 
threw the little girl down by its vio- 
lence. She then made a snatch at Pris- 
cilla’s arm and was just going to shake 
her when a young man at work inside 
the cottage got up from the floor and 
interfered. He was only a lad of 
eighteen and not very tall, but he was 
squarely made and he had bright 
brown eyes like a robin. Both Mrs. 
Spiller and Priscilla knew that he was 
Harry Masters, the son of a small 
Daneswick builder, and that he was 
working in his father’s shop. 

“She threw poor little "Enery down,” 
began Mrs. Spiller, and as she had not 
released Priscilla’s arm yet, she shook 
her violently. 

“No; she didn’t,” said Harry Mas- 
ters. “The child threw itself down. 
I was at the window and saw 
them.” : 

Priscilla, who had never been shaken 
in her life, began to cry. 

“Much you know about children,” be- 
gan Mrs. Spiller, quite ready to take 
on a fresh antagonist; but Harry dealt 
with her according to his lights, not 
gently perhaps, but promptly. He 
jerked Priscilla’s arm from her relax- 
ing grasp, edged her from the threshold, 
shut the door in her face and locked 
it. 

“That’s all right,” he said to Pris- 
cilla, while Mrs. Spiller, after one or 
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two parting compliments, went back 
to her own business. 

But it was very far from all right 
with poor Priscilla. She had actually 
been shaken in the presence of this 
young man, and by Polly Spiller’s 
mother, a person whose appearance 
and manners made her touch an out- 
rage. First she had been shaken and 
now she was crying and both events 
were mortifying to a big girl of twelve 
who felt almost, but not quite, grown 
up. 

“Don’t ery,” said Harry. “I'll see 
you safe across the common in a 
minute.” 

“I’m not crying,” said Priscilla, rub- 
bing her eyes and holding her breath. 

“My mistake,” said Harry, and be- 
gan to whistle while he knelt down on 
the floor again and went on with his 
job. But though he went on, his bright 
eyes stole now and then to the pretty, 
wide-eyed child who stood there re 
fusing to be comforted, while she 
watched him and wondered how he 
came here and what he was doing. She 
supposed he was mending the floor. 

“We're coming to live here on Sat- 
urday,” she said, as soon as she could 
speak without sobbing. 

“I know,” said Harry; “I’m mend- 
ing the floor for you.” 

“Thank you,” said Priscilla. 

“By Mr. Sturge’s orders,” explained 
the young man. 

“What’s it like upstairs?” 

“About what you’d expect.” 

Priscilla looked at the steep rotten 
old staircase leading straight from this 
one living-room to the other floor and, 
with a foreboding of worse to come, 
pushed her way up. When she got to 
the top she saw a place that looked to 
her more like a loft than a room. It 
was dark because the window was 
small and dirty; it had a close, fusty 
smell, and in one corner she saw a 
puddle of water on the floor and a 
glimpse of the sky through a hole in 


the roof. She hastily went downstairs 
again. : 

“Well?” said Harry. 

“There’s a big hole in the roof.” 

“That will be mended to-morrow.” 

“And the stairs are rotten.” 

“Are they?” 

He got up and looked at the stairs, 
although he had seen them and knew 
well enough that they were out of re- 
pair. 

“They do want a bit doing to them,” 
he said. 

“If these cottages belonged to me I’d 
pull ’em down,” said Priscilla. “I 
wouldn’t ask pigs to live in ’em—or 
Spillers.” 

“You're right,” said Harry. Then he 
collected his tools, shouldered his tool- 
basket and went to the door. Priscilla 
followed him, and they walked together 
across Tinker’s Green to the outskirts 
of Daneswick. The Spillers had van- 
ished for the moment from the garden. 

“That’s a pretty child of Day’s,” he 
said to his mother, when he got home 
and sat down to tea. “She was over at 
the cottage this afternoon. Pity she 
should have to live in such a hole, and 
next door to such a lot as the Spillers.” 

“I’m sorry for Mrs. Day,” said Mrs. 
Masters. “She’s brought up her chil- 
dren well and worked like a donkey all 
her life. But her husband’s a fool, 
and when the man’s a fool the woman 
has to suffer.” 


CHAPTER II. 

When the Days went to Tinker’s 
Green on Saturday the staircase of the 
cottage was neatly mended. 

“I told him it ought to be done,” said 
Priscilla. 

“Who you talking about?” said her 
father. 

“Harry Masters.” 

“When little girls talk of older peo- 
ple they call them Mr. or Mrs. or Miss 
as the case may be,” said Mrs. Day, in 
her severe, nursery voice. “You fill the 
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kettle for tea, Priscilla, and don’t tell 
any of your tales here. As if young 
Mr. Masters would take his orders 
from you!” 

“He had no orders, and I told him 
the stairs were rotten,” began Priscilla 
indignantly, but her mother put the 
kettle into her hand and gave her a 
little push towards the door. 

“Where is the water?” said Priscilla, 
who felt badly treated. 

“Look till you find it,” commanded 
her mother. The poor woman was 
harassed, tired and discouraged. Even 
when your worldly goods are valuable, 
they look their worst when they are be- 
ing moved from one house to another, 
and the few odds and ends of furniture 
left to the Days looked as dejected as 
their fortunes. They had been piled 
up on an uncovered cart, a heavy 
shower had soaked them, and Mrs. 
Day had just said that it would be 
safer to sleep on the floor than on wet 
bedding. The man who drove the cart 
had helped Mr. Day carry their bed- 
steads and their one chest of drawers 
upstairs, and did not hide his poor 
opinion of their new quarters. 

“A dog kennel’d be drier,” he flung 
at Mrs. Day the first time he came 
down. 

“My boots’ll want changin’ after 
this,” he said next time. “The land- 
lord ought to be ’anged, ’ooever ’e is, 
and that’s my last word.” 

But it wasn’t his last word, for he 
came by again in a moment and said 
to Mrs. Day: 

“I wonder ’e can look you in the 
face.” 

“I wonder you can,” exclaimed Mrs. 
Day. “That bed’s been in the mud.” 

“TI just dropped one corner,” admitted 
the man. “You see, never ’avin’ ’ad 
enough to eat, I’m not as strong as I 
might be. I’m badly nourished, I am. 
I’ve read about it. It’s the red copsules 
as aren’t plentiful.” 

“I shouldn’t have guessed it,” said 
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Mrs. Day, looking rather pointedly at 
the man who like Bardolph blushed ex- 
tempore. “Leave that bed here please, 
and I’ll dry the mud at the fire and 
then brush it off.” 

The man put the big old-fashioned 
feather bed down on the flagged floor 
of the cottage and looked lugubriously 
at the damp that rose on the flags in 
wet weather. 

“And ’e livin’ in ‘is marble ’alls,” he 
said. 

“Who you talking about?” said Mr. 
Day morosely. 

“Squire Norman—one o’ these ‘ere 
idle rich we want to be rid of— 
squeezin’ the money out of us poor 
workin’ men.” 

“You’d suit me better if you worked 
more and talked less,” said Mrs. Day 
impatiently. “Squire Norman! Think 
he’d own a sty like this? It belongs to 
Sturge the fishmonger.” 

“And he’s no more class than you are 
yourself,” said Mr. Day, “only he hap- 
pens to have brains. You haven't 
enough to drive a cart straight. I see 
that comin’ along. MHere’s your half- 
crown and sixpence extra for helping 
me up with the things.” 

“And droppin’ my feather bed in the 
mud,” added Mrs. Day. 

The carter took his money and was 
still trying to think of a reply when 
Priscilla came back with the kettle and 
announced that the pump supplying the 
cottages was a long way off, and that 
if she had to fetch the water, she 
hoped the family would be sparing with 
it. 

“That’s what they do,” said the 
carter—‘“put the water where we can’t 
get it and then call us the unwashed. 
But there’s a day coming——” 

Mrs. Day, going forward to take the 
kettle from Priscilla, looked as if she 
might go a little farther still and push 
him towards the door. So he went 
while there was yet time, but left the 
door wide open behind him. The Days 
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could hear him grumble something 
about marble ‘alls as he slouched 
through the little garden. 

“That’s the sort that’s bringin’ the 
country to ruin,” said Mrs. Day. “It’s 
not the Squire Normans. It’s these 
spoutin’ gasbags. Dropping my bed in 
the mud because he couldn’t trouble to 
catch on tight! All he’s good for is an 
orange-box and a street corner with 
bigger fools than himself takin’ it ail 
in.” 

“What is a marble hall? I’ve never 
seen one. Have you, mother?” asked 
Priscilla. 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Day. “There was 
one at the castle, but no one lived in 
it. It was a chilly place full of statues. 
You passed through it when you went 
to the picture gallery.” 

“I hope we sha’n’t live here long,” 
said Priscilla. “It’s horrid——” 

“You ought to be thankful you’ve 
anywhere to live,” said her mother; 
“many children haven’t and then 
they’re clapped into Homes.” 

“There must be a lot of other chil- 
dren to play with in a Home,” said 
Priscilla perversely, and then they sat 
down to tea. The downstairs room 
looked comfortable dlready, for Mrs. 
Day was one of those women who can 
make a cave comfortable if they 
have to live in one: she had managed 
to keep an old dresser, two tables, a 
small carpet and some chairs. The 
room had cupboards, and she had 
cleaned the range and laid the fire 
ready the. day before. But she could 
not add to the slender sum of money 
with which they started life here, and 
as it was uncertain where and when 
her husband could find work, she did 
not dare to spend any part of it on re- 
pairs the landlord had left undone. 
After tea she went into the garden to 
look at the gap in the fence Priscilla 
had described, and before she had 
stood there long Mrs. Spiller came into 
the garden and found her examining it. 
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“You could mend this with some old 
boards,” Mrs. Day said to her husband, 
who was standing in the doorway. 

“Good-evening,” said Mrs. Spiller, 
coming close to the gap. “’Ope you 
like the cottage now you’re in it.” 

“Thank you,” said Mrs. Day; “I 
daresay it will suit us very well.” 

“Mr. ’Iggins kep’ it beautiful inside 


and out. The flowers ’e ’ad! You'd 
never berleeve! ’E planted that there 
rose.” 


Mrs. Spiller was by this time so near 
the gap that a step farther would have 
taken her into the garden. She was 
evidently in a chatty mood, and, as 
Mrs. Day guessed, her advances had 
their roots in curiosity rather than in 
kindness. 

“Will your good ’usband ’ave far to 
walk every day?” she asked. 

“Rather far,’ said Mrs. Day, whose 
good husband had not found a job yet, 
either near or far away. 

“Mine works casual. ’E prefers it. 
’E likes bein’ ’is own master, ’e says.” 

Mrs. Day kept her lips from uttering 
what her thoughts replied: that no one 
would give Dan Spiller regular work 
because he was lazy, incapable, drunken 
and, when he had the chance, dis- 
honest. 

“Our girls are much the same age, I 
s’pose,” continued the _ irrepressible 
Mrs. Spiller, whose torn apron, blousy 
hair and general look of slop-over and 
temper appalled the dignified and tidy 
Mrs. Day. “My Polly and your Prissy, 
I mean.” 

“Priscilla is twelve,” said Mrs. Day. 

“Mary Maud Eliza is thirteen,” said 
Mrs. Spiller, suddenly planting her fat 
red hands on her hips, mimicking Mrs. 
Day’s voice and looking like thunder. 

“That’s our fence,” she went on, and 
she put one foot across the gap; “I 
dare you to meddle with it. My ’us- 
band put it up when we come ’ere be- 
cause in a general way we like to keep 
ourselves to ourselves. When Mr. 




















*Iggins and us became such friends ’e 
made that ’ole one night comin’ ’ome 
In an ’urry. But ’e was a gentleman.” 

“As a rule,” said Mrs. Day, “a fence 
belongs to both parties, and either 
party has a right to repair it.” 

Instead of answering Mrs. Spiller 
turned her head towards her own 
house and in a loud, screaming voice 
called out: “Dan! Come ’ere, I want 
you!” 

Dan Spiller, a blear-eyed, shiftless- 
looking ruffian, slouched through the 
open door into the little garden. 

“*Oo’s interferin’ with you?’ he be- 
gan truculently. 

“Tell this lydy ’oo put up the fence.” 

“I did o’ course,” said Dan, his sly, 
narrow eyes looking past Mrs. Day at 
the horizon. 

“She wants to mend the ’ole as Mr. 
*Iggins made for ’is convenience. Like 
their cheek.” 

“It’s our ’ole,” said Mr. Spiller. “You 
only begin the other side o’ the fence.” 

By this time the audience had in- 
creased. Sam Day and Priscilla stood 
at the open door of their cottage, while 
Polly Spiller, with a tail of smaller 
Spillers, had appeared amongst the 
weeds and broken bottles in their own 
domain. - 

“If that is true——” began Mrs. Day. 
She used the phrase as a formula and 
not with any insulting intention; but 
the Spillers took it hardly. Mrs. 
Spiller asked of the world in general if 
she was being called a liar, her hus- 
band observed that anyone who touched 
his fence would have him to deal with, 
and looking directly at Mr. Day he be- 
gan to roll up his sleeves. Polly put 
out her tongue at Priscilla and, being 
caught by her mother, received a box 
on the ears that caused her to stumble, 
baby in arms, over the last baby but 
one. All the children set up a howl, 
their parents grew hoarse in their ef- 
forts to quieten them and at the same 
time give the Days what they called a 
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piece of their “minds!” The hullabaloo 
could be heard right across the green, 
where quieter folk said to each other 
that those Spillers were a disgrace to 
the parish and ought to be turned out 
of it. The Days went hastily indoors 
and turned the key; and Mrs. Day, 
going upstairs to put the bedroom 
straight, remembered happier things 
and felt sorrowful. So the first day at 
Tinker’s Green came to an end. The 
moon rose clear and high, the stars 
peeped in at the little attic windows, 
and when Priscilla went to bed she 
could see a big bright one that winked 
at her in a comforting way till she 
went to sleep. “Even through an attic 
window you can see a star,” she said 
to herself, and so put into words a 
philosophy that was to help her val- 
iantly through life. 

The question of the fence was eventu- 
ally settled by Sam Day himself, who 
soon got his garden into good order 
and said he ‘would not have Spiller 
babies digging in it as if it was the 
bloomin’ seaside. He put up a fence of 
his own, higher and stronger than the 
one through which Mr. ‘Iggins had 
made his exits and his entrances after 
poaching expeditions. This barrier was 
a mortal affront to the Spillers; but 
so were many other things the Days 
did in self-protection. For instance 
Mrs. Day made Priscilla take a round- 
about way to school in order that she 
should not walk to and fro with Polly. 
Mrs. Day was quite right. Priscilla 
had nice manners and a child’s mind, 
while Polly from babyhood had lived 
in the gutter. In school she acted like 
a poison spreading evil and giving 
trouble, but in school Priscilla hardly 
came into contact with her. Polly was 
the older, but she remained in a lower 
class, for she was slow at her books 
and extremely idle. On the whole Mrs. 
Day managed to live next door to the 
Spillers withotit open scenes and quar- 
rels, although they sought these at 
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every opportunity; but the hardships 
of her life were increased by being 
close to such disagreeable neighbors, 
and she often wished that she had 
never taken the cottage. They stayed 
on in it because moving costs money, 
and because they could get nothing bet- 
ter for eighteenpence a week, and often 
found it difficult to make that. Mrs. 
Day kept the home up as well as she 
could; but how can you keep a home 
up when your husband is out of work? 
He was sober, honest and steady, yet 
no one had a permanent job for a man 
of fifty who had little education, no 
manual skill and feeble muscles. One 
day when Priscilla was coming home 
from school she met Harry Masters 
and he stopped to speak to her. 

“How you gettin’ on?’ he asked. 

“All right,” said Priscilla, and then 
bethought herself of what she had 
often wanted to say to him. 

“Thank you for mendin’ our stairs,” 
she ventured. 

“You’re welcome,” said Harry. “Like 
the place better than you expected?” 

He knew that the Days were down 
on their luck, and that Priscilla’s 
father at the present time was out of 
work, because his father had tried to 
get him a job and failed. He knew 
that money must be scarce with them, 
and food too, for his mother had said 
so only that morning, and he looked at 
Priscilla now as if he would like to 
ask her if she was hungry. She was 
pale and thin, but her eyes were beau- 
tiful and so was her dark curly hair 
under the scarlet cap she wore. They 
were close to a baker’s shop and he had 
a brilliant idea. 

“Like buns?” he asked her. 

“Yes,” said Priscilla rather doubt- 
fully. She liked buns very much and 
she was famished, because there had 
been nothing for dinner but a small 
slice of bread and treacle. It was 


three hours since she had eaten it, and 
she could not expect anything more to 
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eat till half-past six, her father’s tea- 
time. 

“Come along then,” said Harry, and 
he went into the shop, bought a bag of 
buns and gave them to Priscilla. She 
colored as she took them, liking neither 
to accept nor to refuse. She felt sure 
her mother would disapprove. 

“T’ll only have one—thank you,” she 
said. 

“You'll have them all,” said Harry. 
“So long. Tell your mother I’m com- 
ing to the cottage one of these days 
to see if I’ve done those stairs to her 
satisfaction.” 

“What call has he to give you buns?” 
said Mrs. Day suspiciously, when Pris- 
cilla arrived home with all but two 
which she had eaten by the way. 

It was a question Priscilla could not 
answer; but she had enjoyed her walk 
home across the common, and she liked 
Harry Masters. The encounter with 
him sent her thoughts wandering to 
her own brothers just as old as Harry, 
but of no use or pleasure to a younger 
sister who often went hungry and 
wanted buns, but could not get them. 

“Why don’t Tom and Albert live at 
home?’ she asked her mother. 

“They thought they’d get on better in 
South Africa,” said Mrs. Day. 

“Are they gettin’ on well?” 


“You know as much as I do. They 
never write.” 

“Why don’t they?” 

“You ask too many questions. Get 


on with your darning. I had a letter 
from Lily this morning. She’s changin’ 
again. Always changin’, that girl is, 
and never satisfied. I’m going to tell 
her she can’t come home unless she 
pays for her keep. I’ve a hard job to 
keep ourselves with the little your 
father can earn nowadays.” 

“I wish I could earn some money,” 
said Priscilla. From where she sat, 
close to the window, she could see the 
tea-table, and on it, oh, wonder! a 
heaped-up plate of fresh, delicious, 
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sugary Bath buns. At that moment 
they were an emblem of money to her 
and the delightful things money can 
buy. 

“The moment you’ve done with 
school you'll begin,” said Mrs. Day. 
“T’ll get you something close by, if I 
can. You aren’t old enough yet to go 
far from home.” 

“Polly Spiller’s got a place in Lon- 
don. She’s goin’ to it next week. She 
told me so to-day.” 

“Where did you see her to speak to? 
She’s left school, hasn’t she?” 

“Yes. She was shoppin’ in Danes- 
wick, buyin’ herself shoes and frocks 
and aprons, she said. She’s goin’ to 
have six pounds a year and all found 
—and her fare paid.” 

“How did she get it?” 

“Advertisement.” 

Mrs. Day, who had been getting the 
tea ready, now made the tea, not as 
she used to, liberally, but with the 
mean pinch of tea she could afford. 
There was a scrap of bacon and a 
hunch of bread for her husband and 
for Priscilla and herself the unwonted 
luxury of the buns. 

“Advertisements ain’t always what 
they seem,” she said. Then her hus- 
band came in from the garden and sat 
down to tea and, until his attention 
was called to them, actually never 
noticed the buns. When he did and 
was told how they came there, he be- 
gan to talk of John Masters, who had 
started life where he did and had out- 
stripped him. 

“It’s luck,” he said; “whatever that 
man touches goes right.” 

“P’rhaps there’s somethin’ in touch- 
ing the right thing,” said Mrs. 
Day. 

“It’s luck all round. Look at ’Arry. 
Why haven’t we got a son like ’Arry? 
Our children are nothin’ but a trouble 
and a expense to us, and when they’re 
on their own they vanish like Tom and 
Albert. What’s the good of children?” 
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“Gertie and Lily keep theirselves,” 
his wife reminded him. 

“They do and they don’t. Off one 
day and ‘ome the next if I don’t put a 
foot down. They say ’Arry’s goin’ to 
be a better man than his father and 
he’s all the children they’ve got. Girls 
bring a peck o’ trouble into any 
famerly.” 

“How?” inquired Priscilla, who was 
eating her second bun very slowly be- 
cause she had been told she could not 
be allowed a third. They were her 
buns, but they must be made to last, 
her mother intimated. Priscilla was 
used to hearing her father growl all 
through a meal, sometimes at the food, 
sometimes at the cottage, most often at 
his fate. He was a middle-sized, round- 
eyed, rather foolish-looking man, with 
less than half the wits of his wife and 
none of her character. He was neither 
bad nor good, neither idle nor ener- 
getic, neither ignorant nor capable. 
The most sensible thing he had ever 
done for himself was to fall in love 
with his wife and persuade her to 
marry him; and the most foolish thing 
she had ever done was to be persuaded. 
That is judging the marriage and their 
worldly fortunes from the worldly 
point of view. But they were still an 
attached couple, although, when he be- 
gan to growl, Mrs. Day often wished 
that, like Tom and Albert, she could 
vanish; and in spite of their poverty 
they had some happy hours. He knew 
it was a terrible thing to be out of 
work, but he enjoyed getting the gar- 
den into order and had assured his 
wife that morning that they would 
soon be able to live on vegetables 
—very nearly. - 

“A girl can’t even help in the gar. 
den,” he said now to Priscilla. “At 
least she don’t. I could do with some 
’elp there.” 

“What do you want done?” asked 
Mrs. Day. There was nothing what- 
ever for Priscilla to do, and her mother 
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knew it. The little plot of land had 
been dug and redug since they came 
in June and was now nearly planted 
with winter and spring vegetables that 
would soon begin to help the household 
fare. 

“Why can’t she weed a bit?” asked 
Priscilla’s father. 

“How do girls bring trouble into a 
family?” persisted Priscilla. 
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“Oh! one way and another,” said 
her father vaguely. “Look at Lily al- 
ways changin’—and Gertie gettin’ a 
young man as won’t marry ’er for 
years, and you a big girl and not earn- 
in’ a penny yet, and wearin’ out boots 
as if they grew on furze bushes. One 
son like ’Arry Masters ’ud do me bet- 
ter than fifty girls.” 


(To be continued.) 





THE IDEA OF COMEDY. 


I. 

Some years ago I wrote certain es- 
says under the title “The Idea of 
Tragedy.” I want in the present and 
the succeeding paper to say something 
on the corresponding subject of “The 
Idea of Comedy,” my effort being to 
disentangle from the variety of differ- 
ent plays which have come under the 
general head of Comedy the essential 
idea of this form of dramatic work. 
And it is by no means an easy thing 
to do, because the very meaning of the 
word has changed in different periods 
of history, and the term has been taken 
to cover a wide range of theatrical 
work. There is only one way to pro- 
ceed in a case like this. We must de- 
termine in our own mind what is the 
highest specimen, the finest flower of 
the comic spirit, and when this has 
been settled we shall be able to appre- 
ciate the various approaches made to 
it, and estimate the success or failure, 
from the point of view of the supreme 
excellence. Where shall we find the 
highest examples of the comic spirit? 
I do not think there is much doubt that 
the real writer of comedies, the man 
who discovered the proper formula of 
this kind of work, and left imperisha- 
ble examples of his dramatic skill and 
aptitude, was Moliére. 


In George Meredith’s well-known 


“Essay on Comedy”—an authoritative 
work which no one would omit consid- 


ering in this reference—the whole idea 
and stamp of what comedy means is 
founded on the polite and distinguished 
plays of Moliére, and also of Congreve, 
types of that kind of work which is 
only possible in a highly civilized so- 
ciety of men and women of taste and 
breeding, met for the exchange of 
verbal wit and fashionable intrigue. 
This high comedy is, of course, essen- 
tially different from the lower types, de- 
scending into the region of farce, which 
often usurp its name. George Mere- 
dith gives us a definition which it will 
be useful to remember, for its value 
will be apparent later, when he says 
that the kind of comedy to which he 
is referring is that which produces 
“thoughtful laughter.” 

Thoughtful laughter—it is a good 
phrase. We laugh at a farce, we laugh 
at all kinds of burlesque entertain- 
ments, we laugh at pantomimes, we 
laugh at the grotesque humor of some 
of the artists in a Revue. But this 
kind of laughter could not possibly be 
called thoughtful; it rather rests on 
the absence of all thought, and comes 
more naturally from a vacuous mind. 
It may be irresistible, but it is not dig- 
nified. Thoughtful laughter is a differ- 
ent experience, which does not come to 
us often. It is an inner experience— 
a sort of internal chuckle—which does 
not display external manifestations. It 
is the enjoyment of the intellect when 
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situations, or characters, or sometimes, 
phrases strike one as happy exhibitions 
of humor. 

The distinction between comedy and 
farce is in some cases not easy to 
make, but as a general rule we can 
apprehend the fundamental difference 
between the two in the following fash- 
ion. In a farce the situations are the 
main thing, and they condition charac- 
ter: or, in other words, character is 
a negligible thing if the situations are 
amusing. In comedy, on the other 
hand, the character of the personages 
conditions, or creates, the situation. 
The situation does not exist for itself, 
but in order to illustrate the person- 
ages involved. But comedy itself has 
different types. There is comedy which 
is a form of burlesque; comedy which 
is a department of romance; comedy 
whose main subject is the succession 
of comic incidents ; comedy which deals 
with manners—changing manners and 
fashions of a time—and comedy which 
deals with character. A comedy which is 
for the most part burlesque extrava- 
ganza is exemplified let us say, in Aris- 
tophanes; romantic comedy is the es- 
pecial gift of Shakespeare; for comedy 
of incidents we look naturally to the 
Italian school, verging on farce; for 
the comedy of manners let us select our 
own Restoration dramatists. The 
comedy of character remains, which 
we naturally attribute to Moliére. As 
a matter of fact, Moliére’s comedies are 
typical of their class, because they 
combine earlier varieties. You have a 
comedy of manners and also a comedy 
of incident, but these are made to 
serve the main purpose, which is to 
exhibit character. In pieces like Les 
Femmes Savantes, Le Misanthrope, 
L’Avare, Tartuffe, and others we have 
a full and complete exhibition of the 
comic spirit. 

I have said that it is difficult to dis- 
entangle the idea of comedy. Why is 
it difficult? The first thing to notice 
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is that comedy has been found difficult 
by writers. One would be naturally 
inclined to say that comedy must be 
easier to write than tragedy. As a 
matter of fact, history seems to prove 
that it is more difficult. Almost every- 
where tragedy comes first in literature. 
ZEschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, in 
Greek drama, produced their tragedies, 
carried to a very high stage and pinna- 
cle of excellence their tragic plays, be- 
fore comedy began. Aristophanes is 
supposed to have turned the attention 
of the Athenian public to comic themes. 
That, however, is what is known as the 
older comedy, succeeded by the middle 
and the new. The man who discovered 
the true formula was Menander. He 
belongs to the new comedy. We as- 
scribe, without much hesitation, to him 
this honor, because he was so exten- 
sively imitated and admired in subse- 
quent times. Terence, the Roman 
dramatist, was his constant imitator. 
Without Menander, apparently, there 
would have been no Terence, though 
there might have been Plautus. Of 
Menander himself, unfortunately, we 
know but little. I am not sure that he 
could have been very much appreciated 
during his lifetime. He lived between 
342 B.C. and 291 B.C. He wrote 
one hundred comedies, and only 
gained the prize eight times. He 
had a rival, not only in dramatic 
art, but also in personal affec- 
tion towards a lady called Glycera— 
the writer Philemon, who probably was 
more popular than he was. The story 
goes, which is repeated for us by Aulus 
Gellius, that Menander used to ask 
Philemon, “Don’t you feel ashamed 
whenever you gain the victory over 
me?” Philemon’s answer is_ not 
recorded. And then Menander be- 
came the idol, the  superlatively 
favorite writer of antiquity. Even St. 
Paul quoted him. In the first Cor- 
inthians, fifteenth chapter, verse 33, 
is found the text, “Evil communi- 
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cations corrupt good manners.” This 
was one of the moral maxims of 
the dramatist, moral maxims of which 
he was fond, apparently, such as these: 
“The property of friends is common,” 
and the much-quoted “Whom the gods 
love die young.” 

Lately we have discovered a little 
more about Menander, for between the 
ten years—1897 to 1907—certain papyri 
were found in various parts of Egypt 
containing large fragments of Menan- 
der’s comedies. Even now, however, 
we do not know much about him, but 
enough to be pretty sure that he 
achieved in his day what Moliére 
achieved many years later—the comedy 
of manners in the first place, and also 
of character exemplified in manners. 
Perhaps the slow growth of his fame 
was to be explained by this very fact 
which is occupying our attention, 
namely, that the discovery of the es- 
sential idea of comedy is of a late 
growth. Do we wish for another ex- 
ample of this in our own literature? 
There is none better than is furnished 
by Shakespeare himself. Shakespeare 
seems to have found no particular diffi- 
culty in arriving at the idea of tragedy. 
Perhaps he found the form all ready 
for him in this respect—in Christopher 
Marlowe, for instance—but there was 
no form ready for him in comedy, and 
therefore he made a series of different 
tentative efforts in this direction, not 
always with success. We find much 
the same result if we look at the his- 
tory of dramatic literature in France. 
Corneille achieved his tragedies before 
the time when he made some hesitating 
advances in the direction of comedy, 
and only after many efforts did Moliére 
succeed in achieving his splendid rep- 
resentation of manners and morals and 
character. 


II. 
Thus comedy, it would seem, is a late 
and difficult acquisition. 


Let us ask 


‘it strange? 


ourselves why. One obvious answer is 
that comedy deals with everyday life, 
with which we are all familiar, and 
about which we all claim to be judges. 
Tragedy introduces standards which 
we cannot always verify out of our own 
experience; therefore, we do not claim 
to be adequate judges, and the writer 
of tragedy escapes a censure which is 
only too ready and waiting for the 
writer of comedy. If I write a novel 
of which the scene and the characters 
are in some fanciful region, there is 
nothing to curb my invention. But if I 
write a novel dealing with everyday 
life, then my condemnation is easy in 
the mouth of those who say that I 
have betrayed remarkable ignorance 
of actual facts. We can get another 
reason for this superior difficulty of 
comedy in the fact that the best and 
most perfect specimens of comedy de- 
pend on a large amount of contempo- 
rary culture and civilization. Society 
must be pretty well fixed in its preva- 
lent characteristics before men are in 
a position to treat it lightly and to al- 
low themselves to laugh at some of 
its forms. You must be tolerably sure 
of your religious faith before you can 
afford to be humorous about it. You 
must be equally certain of the main 
principles which underlie both ethical 
and social structures before you dare 
to be humorous about them. So, too, 
a real comedy of manners and charac- 
ter combined can only be the product 
of a tolerably advanced civilization 
which is so convinced of its real stabil- 
ity that it is not shocked by the gay 
points of witty and cynical humor ex- 
pended on its satirical illustration. “It 
is a strange enterprise,” said Moliére, 
“to make honest folk laugh.” Why is 
Because it is arbitrary. 
Comedy is in its essence a purely arbi- 
trary product. If you take life simply 
and naturally, you will readily discover 
some of its grave and menacing prob- 
lems. You will find out the tragic ele- 
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ments in existence without much diffi- 
culty, and you will feel your mind de- 
pressed with the burden of things, and 
write, if you have the dramatic gift, 
studies exhibiting to the full the per- 
plexities, the high emotions, the pro- 
found love and equally profound 
despair which such problems involve. 
And now look at the procedure of the 
comedian. He is going to try to make 
you laugh at the very things which 
would naturally urge you to tears. He 
is going to abstract from the panorama 
of existence certain types of human 
character which he insists on regard- 
ing as occasions for mirth and laughter. 
Sometimes, it is true, the laughter is 
hervous enough, so nervous that we 
suspect that the author is in a hurry 
to laugh for fear that he should cry. 
Sometimes his comic spirit is the issue 
of a really philosophic complacency, 
won after much effort. 
rible tangle, he seems to say, you had 
better treat it gaily, or otherwise you 
might go mad. Sometimes, again, be- 
ing himself of a light disposition, he 
insists on looking only at the super- 
ficial aspect of things. Above all, the 
comedian has discovered one thing 
which is of enormous value to men in 
this vale of tears—the real ethical and 
social value of humor, as a preserva- 
tive, as a gift of sanity to save us from 
exaggeration. And therefore the cume- 
dian will be neither optimist nor pessi- 
mist. He will laugh equally at both 
creeds. The arbitrary character of 
comedy is sufficiently shown in the va- 
rious aphorisms that are used about 
it. For instance, Horace Walpole’s 
“life is a comedy to those who think, 
a tragedy to those who feel,” or the in- 
dubitably sage comment that if your 
comedian were to extend his play be- 
yond the recognized number of acts it 
would be the commencement of a 
tragedy. But he is in a hurry to bring 
down his curtain, because if we gazed 
more intently at his pictures we should 
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find our laughter fading away. Why 
do most comedies end with marriage? 
The answer comes pat: Because the 
sequel is too depressing. And is not 
Malvolio a really tragic character when 
Andrew Aguecheek and Maria and 
Toby Belch have worked their wicked 
will with him, and consigned him to a 
dungeon, which assuredly he does not 
deserve? Is not Mboliére’s Alceste 
equally tragic? Comedy is, as it were, 
the flower that grows on the edge of 
a precipice, which we gather with a 
fearful joy; it is the butterfly which 
alights on the barricades, the bright 
gleam of sunshine irradiating the dark 
clouds which seem to menace a coming 
storm—an artificial piece of work rep- 
resenting an arbitrary and artificial 
point of view. It is at his own peril 
that the comedian says, like Puck, 
“Lord, what fools these mortals be!” 
because it is an assumption of superi- 
ority easy enough for an elf, difficult 
for any of us who may all be involved 
in the same condemnation. 


III. 

The slow growth of comedy, the 
actual steps in its history, serve to il- 
lustrate its artificial, character. We 
must take note of some of the changes 
which it underwent before we can un- 
derstand the form in which it appears 
in Shakespeare, in Moliére, and in the 
Restoration dramatists. At its origin 
—as, indeed, one would naturally sup- 
pose—comedy aimed at a humorous de- 
lineation of individuals. In a city like 
Athens, given over to a good deal of 
unrestrained mirth, which also after 
the triumph of the democratic influ- 
ences under Pericles and Ephialtes was 
the home of liberty in its widest as- 


‘pects, Athenian comedy began with a 


bold and vigorous satire on some of 
the personages who were actually di- 
recting its civic development. When 
Aristophanes laughed at Cleon and the 
Knights, when he instituted a mock 
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trial between the two _ tragedians 
A#ischylus and Euripides, when he 
turned the points of his satirical hu- 
mor against a strange contemporary 
character like Socrates, it is as though 
some modern wag, let us say Mr. 
Bernard Shaw, were to allow himself 
to represent in laughable guise Mr. 
Asquith, Mr. Lloyd George, or Lord 
Haldane. Even in Athens the license 
of the dramatists was found intolera- 
ble, partly because it destroyed all re- 
spect for leading personalities, partly 
because it was so hideously unjust. No 
one, for instance, would for a moment 
imagine that Aristophanes, the prince 
of these early comic dramatists, gave a 
faithful presentation of the Athens of 
his time. He made downright mis- 
takes, where his knowledge was not 
equal to his satiric talent. Thus, for 
instance, he presents before us a 
Socrates engaged in the problems of 
physical philosophy—exactly that de- 
partment of research with which 
Socrates had nothing to do. Socrates 
was a moral philosopher above all. Be 
that as it may, the earlier form of 
comedy, which was aimed at individ- 
uals, and was, for the most part, bur- 
lesque extravaganza, very speedily 
gave way to other kinds of comedy, 
technically called Middle and New 
Comedy, which created comic types to 
take the place of the earlier subjects 
of criticism. You will find in the period 
of middle and new comedy most of 
those types of character invented, 
which afterwards play a great part not 
only in the comedies of Rome, but also 
in the comedies of modern Italy and 
Spain. Standing types, such as boast- 
ful soldiers, parasites, courtesans, rey- 
ellers, self-conceited cooks, above all 
cunning slaves, these were the things 
which helped to amuse the Athenians, 
specially at a time when the clouds 
were gathering fast round their beloved 
city, and there was every reason why 
their mind should be distracted from 


the calamities which threatened them 
on every side. A farce called Giganto- 
machia was actually being played when 
the news arrived in Athens of the de- 
struction of the two Sicilian expedi- 
tions. 

And so, gradually, a comedy of man- 
ners was instituted, not a comedy of 
manners as it was understood in a later 
age, but of a conventional kind, deal- 
ing with recognized and conventional 
figures. Over Roman comedy we need 
not linger, because it was purely deriva- 
tive. It is true that a distinction was 
drawn in Roman comedy between that 
which treated of Greek subjects and 
imitated Greek originals, and that 
which professed at all events to have a 
native character. The first was called 
Palliata, the second Togata. But, as a 
matter of fact, both were dependent 
largely on Greek originals, and the 
spirit they had introduced. Plautus 
and Terence, of course, were the dis- 
tinguished dramatists of the time who 
devoted their talents to comedy. Of 
Plautus it is probably true to say that 
he had a certain originality and a gen- 
uinely national, as well as popular, ele- 
ment. Terence, a finer and more culti- 
vated writer, was almost entirely in- 
debted to Menander, both for plot and 
treatment. 

We have already observed that most 
of the types commonly used by writers 
of comedy were taken over in modern 
times, when Italy, above all other coun- 
tries, was inspired by the spirit of the 
Renascence. Perhaps the invention of 
Harlequin was the great addition made 
by early Italian comedy. But it is to 
be noticed of Italian comedy as a whole 
that its most popular form was the so- 
called “Comedy of Masks,” a collection 
of recognized characters, most of whom 
wore masks in order to indicate the 
class and type to which they belonged. 
So artificial and yet so popular was it, 
that, though Goldoni strove vigorously 
for originality of treatment he yet was 
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unable wholly to withstand the influ- 
ence of tradition in many respects. In 
Spain, in similar fashion, comedy re- 
volved round certain fixed types of 
character. The soldier was the great 
figure in the dramas of Lope de Vega. 
For the most part these comedies dealt 
not with common life, but sometimes 
with episodes in the national annals, 
sometimes with contemporary or recent 
events. But they almost always had 
for characters the upper classes, the 
class that wore cloak and sword, from 
which the comedies themselves—“de 
capa y espada”—took their name. 

The sum total of our observations, so 
far, is that -we have a comedy of in- 
trigue, a comedy of fixed characters, 
to a large extent traditional and con- 
ventional, and therefore also, within 
these limits, a comedy of manners. But 
a comedy of character in the true sense 
of a term, a piece which is to reveal 
the intricacies of some human person- 
age, freshly observed and studied, so 
that we recognize him as belonging to 
our human brotherhood, for that we 
look, for the most part, in vain. The 
problem which is left for the later 
writers is how, with full recognition of 
the artificiality of the framework, to 
find room for a real psychological 
study, and that is a problem which was 
not perfectly or fully solved until 
Moliére came on the scene. 


IV. 

Meanwhile, Shakespeare provides us 
with an extremely interesting chapter. 
On the whole, it must be said that 
Shakespeare as a writer of comedies 
was a good deal inferior to Shakes- 
*peare as the author of tragedies. That 
is to say, the things which matter to 
us most in Shakespeare, the things by 
which he lives and in which his aston- 
ishing range of poetry, philosophy, and 
psychology is best illustrated, are seen 
in pieces like Romeo and Juliet, Ham- 
let, Macbeth, Othello, and Lear. Never- 
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theless, his comedies are very inter- 
esting, because he is evidently trying 
to elaborate a formula of his own, and 
tv achieve this, apparently, without 
any help rendered to him by his prede- 
cessors. I have already suggested that 
the form of tragedy was pretty well 
fixed by Marlowe and others. But the 
formula of comedy was by no means 
fixed. And thus we see Shakespeare 
groping after different forms, essaying 
tentative experiments not always too 
successful. He first of all seems to 
have thought that he ought to invent 
characters by the aid of his own fan- 
tasy or imagination, and to invent his 
stories also, a matter in which he was 
certainly not an adept. Love’s Labor's 
Lost, for instance, supposed to be the 
earliest original piece of Shakespeare, 
is, in all probability, a story which 
Shakespeare made out of his own head. 
His knowledge of human nature was 
not at that time profound, nor was he 
perhaps altogether inclined to rely 
upon it. And the result is a kind of 
comic opera, superficial and mechani- 
cal, just the sort of thing which a 
clever young man might put together, 
including certain stage types like the 
braggart and the pedant and the clown, 
which he might have taken over from 
the Italian comedy. Then he bethinks 
himself that he might as well serve 
Plautus as Plautus has served his 
Greek originals, and in The Comedy of 
Errors he is merely borrowing from 
the Menechmi. If the result obtained 
in the earlier instance was polite comic 
opera, now the result is pure farce. 
Then he turns to something which is 
more or less a comedy of intrigue, in 
The Two Gentlemen of Verona, not a 
very plausible piece of work, and not 
nearly so well constructed as, for in- 
stance, The Comedy of Errors. Observe, 
in passing, that Shakespeare always 
provides parts for clowns, and the 
? See ProfessorBrander Matthews’s “Shakespeare 


asa Playwright” (Longmans), a work of no nittle 
value to all students of the craftsmanship of plays. 
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clown of the Elizabethan theatre was 
descended almost directly from the 
Vice of the medieval stage. Perhaps, 
as has been suggested, there were two 
low comedians in Shakespeare’s com- 
pany, for whom parts had to be found. 
At all events, the clowns run in pairs 
in these earlier comedies—Costard and 
Dull in Love’s Labor’s Lost, the two 
Dromios in The Comedy of Errors, and 
Launce and Speed in The Two Gentle- 
men of Verona. I need not mention A 
Midsummer Night's Dream, because it 
is more of a masque than a comedy. 
Now what is the great advance we 
discover when from these dramas we 
turn to the romantic comedies, to The 
Merchant of Venice, to Much Ado About 
Nothing, to As You Like It, and to 
Twelfth Night? First of all, it would 
seem that the dramatist has made the 
discovery that he need not trouble him- 
self to invent characters but has only 
got to open his eyes to the numerous 
characters that existed in his time. 
Who can doubt that his wonderful 
heroines—Portia, Beatrice, Rosalind, 
Viola—were studied on the spot, taken 
from some of the personages who 
moved in the court, distinguished 
ladies who, though they allowed them- 
selves a certain amount of freakish- 
ness, and even sometimes buffoonery, 
yet preserved the essential lineaments 
of gentlewomen? Nor was there any 
greater necessity to invent plots. They 


could be found anywhere, especially 


amongst the Italians or the French. 
The rudiments might be taken from 
these sources, but Shakespeare found 
out that his best talents could be ex- 
hibited in the fashion in which he re- 
constructed these dramas, sometimes 
taking two sources for one play and 
welding them together into a more or 
less successful unity. Lastly, Shakes- 
peare, in his search for a formula for 
comedy, came to the conclusion that if 
you wanted pleasurable and cultivated 
romance it had better be exhibited as 





contrasted with a background of some- 
thing sinister and menacing, involving 
elements of serious tragic interest. 
This is the point which is most signifi- 
cant in Shakespeare’s romantic come- 
dies. You have a pair of sparkling 
lovers, sometimes two, or even three 
pairs, on whom Shakespeare expends 
all his pains, and then you have an 
underplot which serves to show up by 
force of contrast the brilliance of these 
happy lovers. They are _ plucking 
safety and happiness out of circum- 
stances which in themselves look dan- 
gerous. They win in the end because, 
otherwise, the play would not be a 
comedy at all; but their victory is all 
the more conspicuous and significant 
because at one time they appeared to 
be threatened with imminent disaster.’ 

And now we see the value of that 
definition which we have borrowed 
from George Meredith, that comedy in- 
volves thoughtful laughter. We smile 
at some of the airs and graces which 
these gay, romantic personages as- 
sume; we smile at the wit combats 
between Benedick and Beatrice; we 
smile at the braggadocio of Bassanio, 
who thinks it necessary to assure 
Portia that he is a gentleman. We 
note also the careless assumption of 
superiority of Antonio in The Merchant 
of Venice which, because he is over- 
confident in his commercial success, 
puts him into the hands of Shylock. 
But our very laughter makes us seri- 
ous and thoughtful when we discover 
that these happy creations of the 
dramatist’s fancy are playing with 


edged tools, and in some cases are - 


almost courting disaster. Behind Bas- 
sanio and Portia rises the sinister fig- 
ure of Shylock; underneath the witty 
badinage of Benedick and Beatrice lies 
the cruel plot, the wanton misbehavior 
of Claudio, and the tragic demand 
which the heroine makes on the hero 


? Cf, ‘‘Shakespeare asa Playwright,” by Prof. 
Brander Matthews, chap. viii. . 
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at the very crisis of their fate: “Kill 
Claudio!” In. many of the older 
philosophies happiness is represented 
as being a boon of the gods, for which 
we ultimately have to pay. The gods 
are jealous; they do not like human 
prosperity; they, apparently, are even 
made uneasy by human light-hearted- 
ness and laughter. So, too, the writer 
of comedy seems to remind us that 
smiles are purchased at the cost of 
tears, and that good luck and pros- 
perity are rare and unusual things, for 
which some recompense or ransom will, 
ultimately, be exacted. Shakespeare, as 
well as Beaumarchais, seems to rec- 
ommend us to make haste to laugh lest 
we should begin to cry. 

The Merchant of Venice is especially 
significant in this respect. Shakes- 
peare has now got his formula, such 
as it is, that comedy involves two, or 
it may be more, lovers, who are to be 
joined together in the end in complete 
happiness. It also involves—because 
true love never did run smooth—the in- 
trusion of some elements of danger, or, 
at all events, difficulty, threatening at 
times to interfere with the bright ele- 
ments, but kept for the most part as a 
background in the form of a sub-plot. 
As to the origin of these stories, 
Shakespeare at this period of his 
development will take them from 
anywhere, take two together, in- 
terweave them, despite their obvious 
diversity of feeling, and make of 
them a single consistent play. For 
the dramatist has discovered wherein 
his chief strength lies. It is in 
so arranging his materials drawn 
from different sources as to exhibit in 
full light the main character, or char- 
acters, in which he is interested. In- 
vention, which was, perhaps, his earlier 
method, he has already discovered to be 
barren in his case. He does not pos- 
sess much invention but he is a rare 
hand at working up materials gained 
elsewhere. And he has discovered 


that the business of comedy, quite as 
much as the business of tragedy, is to 
educe in one way or another a real 
study of character, albeit that for the 
purpose of romance the characters are 
more slightly drawn. Still, let us not 
forget that in this earliest of his ro- 
mantic . comedies, The Merchant of 
Venice, Shakespeare has drawn a com- 
plete portrait of the Jew—a portrait 
so acute, so thorough, so absolutely un- 
like anything which his contemporaries 
could have drawn, that the Jew threat- 
ens to usurp the main interests of the 
play and turn the comedy into a 
tragedy. 

Let us linger a little over this point, 
for it is a curious illustration of the 
way in which a maker of comedies 
seems to find it necessary to have dark 
clouds round the horizon, in order that 
we may the better appreciate the sun- 
shine that bathes the forefront of the 
scene. Let us ask ourselves what was 
the original intention of Shakespeare. 
Clearly he wished to put before us the 
wooing of Bassanio and Portia, re- 
peated over again, as is his wont, in 
the wooing of Gratiano and Nerissa 
and that of Lorenzo and Jessica. Por- 
tia is the conspicuous figure, from the 
point of view of the dramatist. Portia 
appears early in the play, and has the 
fifth act almost entirely to herself. The 
other characters, as it were, group 
themselves round her _ transcendent 
charm; they form a court retinue at 
Belmont, where she reigns as queen. 
And Belmont, too, is absolutely the 
place of romance. It is like those 
Ruritanian countries with which The 
Prisoner of Zenda made us acquainted, 
a country precisely like the Forest of 
Arden, or Messina, or Illyria, or wher- 
ever Shakespeare chose to place the 
scenes of his comedies. They have no 
geographical boundaries. They are, if 
we like to phrase it so, a cloud-cuckoo- 
land where marvels happen. We see 
this in many ways, especially in the 
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fact that Shakespeare is at no pains 
to make his characters belong to the lo- 
cality he has chosen. Perhaps he is 
more successful with Venice, but who, 
in A Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
thinks for a moment of the neighbor- 
hood of Athens? Who looks upon Bot- 
tom as a Greek? How could Dogberry 
and Verges possibly appear in Sicily? 
Or Sir Toby Belch, or Andrew Ague- 
cheek, or the inimitable Maria in Il- 
lyria? These come of an English stock, 
from Warwickshire perhaps, because 
Shakespeare is no pedant in the mat- 
ter of his scenery. And just as his 
Romans are Englishmen, so, too, is the 
nurse who serves as go-between in 
Romeo and Juliet constructed on a sol- 
idly British basis. 

The essence of the romantic comedy 
remains with the lovers in the fairy 
home of Belmont. But what has hap- 
pened to the play in later times? Any 
actress is proud to assume the part of 
Portia, but in a modern world she 
knows perfectly well that her interest 
is subordinate to that of the actor who 
plays Shylock. And even with regard 
to this character we are conscious of a 
change from an earlier conception. 
Shakespeare, undoubtedly, meant us to 
hate and loathe Shylock. He spares 
no opportunity of holding him up to 
derision. He wants us to laugh at him 
as well as to spurn him, for in this 
matter he is faithfully reproducing the 
feelings of the time, which regarded 
the Jew, as moneylender and usurer, 
with absolute abhorrence. If we want 
a proof, we need only turn to the Jew 
of Malta, by Christopher Marlowe. In 
this we have a sinister figure of ra- 
pacity and evil, a man designed to ex- 
hibit some of the worst vices of hu- 
manity, and called Barabas as though 
to suggest at once that he is the born 
enemy of all followers of Christ. 
Shakespeare probably started with the 
same intention as Christopher Marlowe, 
but what is the curious result? He is 
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such a born psychologist that he must 
needs do justice even to Shylock. He 
cannot help but make him human. He 
makes us feel how largely his malevo- 
lence was due to the most un-Christian 
conduct of the Christians. He gives 
him the noble speech which commences 
“Hath not a Jew eyes?” involving an 
appeal to our generous feelings of com- 
passion for one who was at least as 
much sinned against as sinning. All 
the waves of calamity beat against 
this solitary figure. His servant de- 
rides him, his daughter runs away 
from him, he is robbed of the jewels of 
which he made great store. Finally, 
he is even robbed of that revenge 
which, according to his interpretation 
of the law, was his due. And when he 
leaves the scene at the end of the trial, 
bankrupt in hope and prospects, forced 
to become a Christian, with all the edi- 
fice which he had so laboriously built 
up in ruins around him, he becomes a 
figure of absolute tragedy, so tragic, in- 
deed, that Shakespeare is in haste to 
tack on a fifth act in order to restore 
the balance of his play. It is doubtful 
whether Shakespeare ever saw a Jew, 
for they were not allowed to live in 
England. Most likely, however, this 
law was evaded. But the extraordi- 
nary thing is the ability with which the 
dramatist gets hold of the essential 
features of a characteristic Jew, who 
uses imagery derived from the Old Tes- 
tament, insists on the absolute letter 
of the bond, and shows throughout that 
intense pride in his race which has kept 
the Jew a thing apart through cen- 
turies alike of prosperity and failure. 

Shakespeare becomes a little more 
sure in his procedure in each of the en- 
suing romantic comedies. Clearly he 
was feeling his way in The Merchant 
of Venice. He is aware that a mere 
love-story is not sufficient, not even 
when the lovers are doubled and 
trebled. Something more is required to 
stiffen the plot, and it is probably with 


























some such idea in his head that Shakes- 

peare added the Antonio-Shylock story 

to the Bassanio-Portia story. What is 
the result? The background overpowers 
the foreground, the sinister figure of 

Shylock dominates the whole play, and 

what ought to be sub-plot comes to be 

the main intrigue. He does not make 
quite the same mistake again. He 
still believes in the necessity of some 
mutterings of storm, in order to give 
due contrast to the sunlight, but he will 
see to it that the importance of the 
serious elements does not overpower 
the lighter intrigue of his lovers. In 
the next, therefore, of his romantic 
comedies, Much Ado About Nothing, we 
still find much the same formula as 
that which dictated The Merchant of 

Venice—two pairs of lovers at least, 
and behind them a dark intrigue which 
threatens to mar their felicity. We 
have also in Much Ado the same kind 
of interaction of two plots which we 
have already observed in The Merchant 
of Venice. There is the story con- 
nected with Beatrice and Benedick and 
the story connected with Hero and 
Claudio. But the menacing figures of 
evil, Don John and Borachio, are not 
really very formidable; indeed, such 
villainy as they are on the stage to ex- 
press is more than a little artificial, 
and we are not inclined to take it very 
seriously. Melodramatic figures like Don 
John and Borachio are themselves 
made use of to lead up to the more 
purely comic factors of the play. The 
broad comedians, Dogberry and Verges, 
for instance, justify their existence, be- 
cause Borachio gets drunk, is appre- 
hended and gives the whole secret 
away. 

Meanwhile, more than ever before, 
Shakespeare expends his whole force 
over the two characters which stand 
well in the forefront of the action— 
Beatrice and Benedick. We are to sup- 
pose that they were, more or less un- 
consciously, attracted to one another, 
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even before the story opens. We observe 
that they begin to bicker as soon as 
the curtain goes up, and inasmuch as 
this bickering is sheer word-play and of 
no particular use to the action, the au- 
dience at once understands that these 
gay fencers have entered the lists more 
than once before and know to a nicety 
the length of each other’s weapons. 
Beatrice is one of the most command- 
ing figures which Shakespeare ever 
drew. She is stronger all round than 
Portia, stronger, I mean, intellectually. 
She has not the winsome grace of 
Viola, nor the quiet, demure fun and 
humor of Rosalind. Into Beatrice’s 
composition comes something of the 
nature of the shrew. We can quite im- 
agine that if she had not been given 
free play and not been surrounded by 
all the tender affection of those who 
knew her and loved her, she might have 
become Katherine the Curst. Whether 
in that case Benedick would have been 
able to manage her, as Petruchio man- 
aged Katherine, is a doubtful matter. 
Like all comedies, the curtain falls on 
the happiness of the lovers, and we are 
expressly debarred from wondering 
what happened afterwards. The mar- 
ried life of Benedick and Beatrice we 
should not like to be too sure of, al- 
though they began their career so gal- 
lantly. Shakespeare has now, however, 
discovered that he is at his best when 
he is amalgamating different stories, 
bringing them together with that touch 
of supreme theatrical genius which is 
his most distinctive characteristic. The 
procedure is just the same as in The 
Merchant of Venice. How are the two 
widely different stories, of how Portia 
was wooed and won, and how the wiles 
of Shylock were defeated, to be amal- 
gamated in one plot? How, again, was 
the story which involved the fates of 
Hero and Claudio to be reconciled ‘and 
made one with the flashing wit encoun- 
ters of “Dear Lady Disdain” and her 
much-derided and much-loved soldier? 
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In each play—The Merchant of Venice 
and Much Ado—we get a sort of criti- 
cal scene in which this union of diverse 
elements is consummated. In The Mer- 
chant of Venice it is the trial scene, in 
Much Ado it is the church scene. Very 
artfully and ingeniously does Shakes- 
peare work to get all the due effect out 
of his two stories in Much Ado. As we 
all know, the church scene consists of 
two superficially contradictory  epi- 
sodes. The repudiation of Hero by 
Claudio is so bitter and so unpleasant 
that only a Shakespeare could have 
tacked on to it without fear that little 
scene between Beatrice and Benedick. 
In truth, the marriage ceremony is the 
device which is to bring the two lovers 
together. Hero is Beatrice’s friend, 
Claudio is Benedick’s friend. Hero has 
been disgraced publicly; Claudio has 
shown -himself contemptible in the 
harshness with which he has pursued 
his vengeance. And out of this im- 
broglio comes the strange discovery 
that Beatrice is in love with Benedick, 
and that Benedick is quite prepared to 
overthrow all his old friendships for 
the sake of Beatrice’s beautiful eyes. 
Left together, after all the others have 
gone their respective ways from a dese- 
crated ceremony, the pair of lovers 
have their brief, poignant talk, and the 
central moment for which Shakespeare 
has long been preparing is reached 
when Beatrice flashes upon Benedick 
her two words: “Kill Claudio!” Both 
she and he knew how much she was 
asking. It was a supreme test of the 
love that was greater than mere friend- 
ship. Does Benedick like her well 
enough to renounce all his old associa- 
tions for her sake? And the answer 
comes at once. From that moment 
Benedick is Beatrice’s sworn knight, 
ready to fulfil her lightest, as well as 
her sternest, behest. 

As to the figures which surround the 
principal actors in his play, Shakes- 
peare is, as ordinarily happens, su- 


premely careless. He does not even try 
to be convincing. The plot against 
Hero is as stupid as it is malicious. It 
is impossible to believe in Don John’s 
absurd villainy. Nobody cares, how- 
ever, because Shakespeare looks to it 
that we should be so much interested 
in the main incidents that nothing else 
matters. Fortunately, as we have seen, 
the villains give an opportunity for the 
illustration of two characters of down- 
right comedy—Dogberry and Verges. 
What business they had to be in Mes- 
sina is another question. They are, of 
course, purely English, drawn from 
some of those rustic types which our 
dramatist had before his eyes in 
his Warwickshire home—incomparably 
stupid and incomparably funny, much 
better than the two Gobbos of. The 
Merchant of Venice, or the two Dromios 
of The Comedy of Errors. Nor let us 
omit, before we leave this play, to 
notice one feature which connects it 
with Shakespeare’s later work. As dis- 
tinct from Portia and Bassanio, who re- 
main at the end of the play pretty well 
what they were at the beginning,’ we 
observe a distinct development of char- 
acter in Benedick and Beatrice. We 
watch them, as it were, growing before 
our eyes, out of two witty combatants 
becoming two ardent and affectionate 
friends. Development of character in 
the course of a play becomes a keynote 
of Shakespeare’s later work, as we see 
in Hamlet and Othello and Macbeth. 
When Shakespeare, at a later period, 
after writing Hamlet, composed such 
pieces as All’s Well That Ends Well, 
Measure for Measure, and Troilus and 
Cressida, he wrote so-called comedies, 
which cannot possibly be included in 
any real definition of the comedy 
spirit. No one pretends to like any of 
these three plays. They are all full of 
a kind of bitterness, which is very far 
removed from the usual Shakespearean 


3 Iam not sure, however, that Bassanio has not * 


dually learnt a good many lessons about 
‘“‘Gentlemanliness.”’ 












































tolerance and broadmindedness. Troilus 
and Cressida is the strangest piece of 
all. Some of us are inclined to say 
that Mr. Bernard Shaw travesties the 
early heroes and antique forms of hero- 
ism in such plays as Cesar and Cleo- 
patra and Androcles and the Lion. But 
his irreverence—if, indeed, that be the 
right term—is as nothing compared 
with what Shakespeare did in Troilus 
and Cressida. Perhaps, because he was 
angry with his so-called rival poet, the 
classical Chapman, he set himself to 
work to belittle all the old Greek 
heroes, as though he were running a 
tilt against classical types. Ulysses, 
Agamemnon, and the rest cut strange 
figures in his play. And never was a 
bitterer thing created than Thersites. 
It must not be supposed that roman- 
tic comedy is only to be found in 
Shakespeare. It runs through all the 
history of the art, and our modern age 
affords us many illustrations. It would 
seem that most dramatic writers, al- 
though they try in a truly logical 
spirit to exhibit the humor of the situa- 
tions they describe and the humor of 
the characters which they are illus- 
trating, are tempted now and again to 
abandon such points of irony and satire 
as they may deem necessary for their 
task in order to indulge in some 
frankly ideal and imaginative produc- 
tion which will be of the essence of 
romance. It is very rare indeed that 
you get a man like Mr. Bernard Shaw, 
who, disbelieving in romance, keeps his 
comedies free from romantic entangle- 
ment. And yet there is Captain Brass- 
bound’s Conversion to make us pause.‘ 
Sir Arthur Pinero gives us a romantic 
comedy in The Princess and the Butter- 
fly, and Sir James Barrie gives us very 
little else. How otherwise are we to 
describe pieces like The Admirable 
Crichton, Little Mary, What Every 


Woman Knows, or even The Adored 


* And shall we add “Pygmalion”? 
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One, except as romantic comedies, in 
which the circumstances are often ideal 
and the characters possess ideal excel- 
lences? 

It is more important, however, for us 
to determine in brief and summary 
fashion why Shakespeare’s conception 
of comedy falls short of the real range 
and value of the comic spirit. Why 
does it not amount to comedy as we 
have learnt to understand it? For one 
reason above all others. Comedy is, 
and must be—at least, as we judge 
from having read the best examples— 
a humorous criticism of life. There is 
no lack of humor in Shakespeare, but 
there is no criticism of life. You can- 
not have a criticism of life, and there- 
fore no criticism of contemporary man- 
ners, if you insist on putting your 
characters into a purely ideal scene. 
Belmont is unreal; so is Messina; soe 
also is Illyria; and most of all ideal 
is the Forest of Arden. We are asked 
to see play-acting under conditions 
which do not obtain in the life we 
know. There is a study of character, 
it is true, and there are also contrasts 
of character, but a comedy of charac- 
ter—character as educed out of the 
clash of real living personalities and 
vital incidents—cannot be found in the 
Shakespearean comedies. They are de- 
lightful exercises of wit and fancy, 
and they please us perhaps just because 
they are not altogether real. They are 
artificial in the sense that they are 
purely fantastic, whereas characters of 
true comedy are artificial because they 
are abstracted as types from the actual 
circumstances of the real world in 
which the dramatist moves and has his 
being. The world as pictured by the 
true writer of comedy is the real world, 
though heightened and adorned by his 

comic humor. The characters he por- 
trays are real men and women, albeit 
that for the purposes of his wit their 
lineaments are exaggerated. 

W. L. Courtney. 
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I. 
STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 
The most amazing thing about 


Shakespeare is that, in spite of his 
wonderful imagination, he was able to 
make a practical success of life. Half 
his powers would have floated any 
other man beyond the region of reality 
and stranded him in the clouds. But 
Shakespeare never lost his sense of the 
real, and Stratford was the place by 
which he clung to earth. Through all 
the adventures of his London years the 
memory of home remained an active in- 
fluence in his life. Passions might surge 
round it, the cloud-capped towers and 
gorgeous palaces of his own creation 
envelop it, Hamlet, Lear, and Othello 
dwarf it into into momentary insignifi- 
cance; but it was always there, work- 
ing like a leaven, restraining, urging, 
suggesting unromantic but realizable 
ideals; New Place with the Clopton 
pew, the great tithes and the rights at- 
tached to them, the local pre-eminence 
which prejudice might have refused to 
an actor but which nobody would con- 
test in the owner of the big house—the 
sane ambition of a wise and tolerant 
man who asked no more from his own 
generation than it was capable of giv- 
ing, and who could walk as firmly on 
the beaten tracks of the world as along 
the untrodden ways of fancy. 

The Avon valley changes slowly; it 
marches with the times, but at its own 
pace; and, while adopting what pleases 
it from the new world, it keeps in 
touch with the old. Warwick, Eves- 
ham, and Tewkesbury stand like senti- 
nels guarding the past; Charlcote and 
“haunted Hilborough,” ancient manors, 
priories, bridges, and tithe-barns link 
up the centuries. It is the most Eng- 
lish part of England: a pleasant, un- 
dulating, restful country, where the 


hours move slowly on the dials of the 


church clocks and continuity is more 
apparent than change. It is true that 
the Forest of Arden has disappeared. 
Banished dukes must seek a refuge 
elsewhere, and Bottom and his fellows 
rehearse their “tedious brief scene” in 
other glades. But the river still flows 
through copse and meadow and 
orchard, washing the roots of slanting 
willows on which Ophelia hung her gar- 
lands, and of antique trees where 
Jaques “moralized” the stag; and there 
are bushes which a truant schoolboy 
might still mistake for bears, as he 
hurries homeward at nightfall, eager 
to be past the churchway paths before 
the ghosts begin to glide. 

The town itself, composite as it is 
and marred by the hideous memorial, 
is not unworthy of its past gredtness. 
At first, one feels inclined to curse the 
clerical vandal who pulled down New 
Place to avoid a rate. But perhaps it 
is better so. Brick and mortar and 
well-informed custodians can distract 
as well as instruct; and it is good to 
be able to stand alone and look up 
at the stars on the spot where 
“The Tempest,” certainly, was writ- 
ten, and the magic voice passed into 
silence. 

The birthplace is over-full of glass 
cases and disturbing trifles, but the 
street with the Guild Chapel, Gram- 
mar School, and Almshouses is en- 
tirely satisfactory ; especially on a win- 
ter evening when there is snow on the 
roofs, and patches of yellow light fall 
on to the frozen road through casement 
windows. It is easy then to step back 
into the past, to pierce through the tim- 
bered walls into the privacy of some 
Elizabethan home, and see the wood 
fire blazing on the hearth, the oldest 
aunt telling the saddest tale, the vet- 
eran stripping his sleeve to show his 
scars, while the children watch the 
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faces that glow and fade amongst the 
embers, and whisper about the fairies. 

One would like to have Stratford all 
to oneself, to wander alone among 
silent streets and peep into empty 
houses, re-peopling them with the fig- 
ures that should be there and are not 
—the Hathaways of Shotover, still a 
little suspicious, but outwardly respect- 
ful since their kinswoman became mis- 
tress of New Place; and the Halls, 
the Harts, and the Quineys. Dogberry, 
too, should be strutting about in the 
more splendid of his two gowns, and 
Davy would have ridden into market 
with William Cook, on business from 
Mr. Justice Shallow. 

And yet there is something appro- 
priate in the continuous pageant of 
new faces; Americans painfully anx- 
ious to say the right thing, but to say 
it in some original and striking way; 
Germans, surprised and a little an- 
noyed to find that England claims her 
own poet as English; Baconians, 
eternally hopeful of finding the 
cryptic thumb-mark of their master 
somewhere on the walls; bicyclists, 
motorists, morris-dancers, men, women, 
and children, all the motley cosmopoli- 
tan crowd that pours through Strat- 
ford every day and filters into the 
church. Shakespeare would have un- 
derstood and enjoyed them all. If the 
bust on the chancel wall were not so 
wooden and lifeless, you would suspect 
it of crying a hundred times a day, “My 
tables! meet it is I set it down”; and, 
surely, even the bust must smile when 
some good soul spells out, in tones of 
religious awe, the lines, aimed, not 
without a chuckle, at an unscrupulous 
but superstitious sexton, 


“Bleste be ye man yt. spares thes 
stones, 
And cvrst be he yt. moves my bones.” 


II. 


“NOSES AND THEY SMELL NOT.” 
Assuredly, none of the five senses is 
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so reminiscent as the sense of smell. It 
is the body-servant of recollection, the 
purveyor-in-chief of memories. Violets, 
the dawn, autumn woods, half the sen- 
timent that derives from the changing 
seasons, speak to the heart more preg- 
nantly through the nose than through 
sight or hearing. Who does not know 
the peculiar emotion excited by the 
scent of hay on a summer morning— 
the faint whiff that is borne from the 
distant fields into the streets of a pro- 
vincial town? All the pathos of the 
past is in it, all the glow of the pres- 
ent. The thrush is not more moving, 
the first primrose has no gladder mes- 
sage. And, for awaking these complex 
memories, the nose is the best mem- 
ber that we have. Pinched by the cold, 
tickled by the blankets, the butt of 
earicaturists and neglected by the 
poets, the nose has many things to suf- 
fer. Let us give it its due; this, the 
least romantic of the features, has 
been the sole begetter of many sonnets. 

But, at the same time, no other sense 
is so erratic; its close connection with 
memory readers it peculiarly infallible. 
It lacks independence and forms its 
opinions at second-hand. Scents are 
seldom, if ever, judged on their own 
merits. The distinction between a 
pleasing scent and a bad smell is an 
arbitrary distinction and depends on 
association. The odor of a rocky shore 
at low tide, disgusting when it is con- 
nected with the drains, becomes posi- 
tively agreeable when it is found to 
emanate from seaweed. For the nose 
is a great respecter of persons, a 
creature of prejudice and ingrained 
habit. It judges like a court-martial, 
and welcomes or condemns according 
as the odor at the bar is recognized to 
be an adjunct of a pleasant or an un- 
pleasant object. Aqueous vapor and 
earbonic acid gas are not in themselves 
calculated to stir strong emotions; yet 
poets have written moving lines about 
their lady’s breath. Dog lovers have 
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been known to fly from the monkey- 
house at the Zoo, and yet to sit un- 
moved at home in the pestilential at 
mosphere of their long-haired pets. 
Tarmac and petrol are still an abomina- 
tion to many of us, but to our grand- 
children they will probably be eloquent 
of childhood and summers that are no 
more, and will be inhaled with poign- 
ant rapture. 

I was walking one April morning 
with a friend along an Umbrian valley. 
The air was sweet with blossom, and, 
as we went, we amused ourselves by 
trying to put a label on each scent that 
was wafted to us. No difficulty arose 
till we struck a patch more subtle, 
though not less reminiscent, than the 
others. 

“Beans,” I suggested—‘“delicious !” 

“Delicious,” echoed my companion ; 
“but not beans. Pear?” 

“Hm,” I replied; “I don’t think so. 
I know it as well as I know my own 
name; only, somehow, I can’t fix it. 
Anyhow, delicious !” 

And we walked on in silence, in- 
haling with full lungs. ° 

Suddenly, the whitish-gray appear- 
ance of the immediate ground at- 
tracted our attention and brought en- 
lightenment. “Guano!” we cried _ to- 
gether; and, girding up our loins, we 
ran. 

III. 
WHITE, BLACK, AND GRAY. 

In the course of spirited arguments 
on matters political, theological, and 
educational, it has become clear to me 
that heat is generated, not by the clash 
of opposing principles, but by a differ- 
ence in the interpretation of facts. One 
may feel a distaste for the personality 
of a man who holds that mercy has 
no place in warfare; but one can argue 
with him quite calmly. If, on the other 
hand, he defends the use of expanding 
bullets on the ground that they are es- 
sentially humane, one can only quarrel 


with him. 


Wayside. 


I imagine that much of the friction 
which exists in these days between the 
sexes arises from the fact that they 
see many common objects from differ- 
ent angles and under different colors. 
ray is the prevailing color for men; 
women are inclined to see things white 
or black. There is no question here 
of superiority or inferiority. Some 
things are gray, and it is better to see 
them gray; some things are white or 
black, and it is better to see them 
white or black. But the difference of 
color involves a difference of moral 
values. 

Seeing things gray, men are, on the 
whole, less sweeping in their judgments 
than women. “He drinks like a fish,” 
says the man, “but at bottom he is a 
good fellow.” “I can’t bear him,” says 
the woman, “he makes such disgusting 
noises over his soup.” “A bit of a 
liar,” says the man, “but devoted to 
his wife and children.” “Insincere,” 
says the woman, “and I shouldn’t be a 
bit surprised to hear that he drinks.” 

And, as he is more tolerant of de- 
fects, the man is also more guarded in 
his enthusiasms. “I always rather dis- 
trust these extremists,” says the man. 
“A saint, if ever there was one,” says 
the woman. “If you ask me,” says the 
man, “I think there’s a good deal of 
humbug about it all.” “Oh, I wish you 
had been at the meeting,” says the 
woman; “I am sure it would have con- 
verted you.” 

So they speak. “Whether wisely or 
no let the forest judge.” 

As gray is the prevailing colof for 
man, it is also for him a restful color; 
and, when some glaring contrast of 
black and white offends his moral 
vision, he is generally willing to com- 
promise and blend the two extremes 
into sonie neutral shade that will be 
less painful to the eye. 

But for woman gray is neither 
the prevailing color nor a restful color. 
It is too closely allied to black to 
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satisfy her, and she cannot rest happy 
till she has changed it into white. 

On the whole, man has hitherto been 
the predominant partner, and his ideal 
has been a gray world of compromise. 
Woman’s ideal is a white world of per- 
fection. If perfection be attainable, 
and endurable, there is obviously much 
work for women in the world, with or 
without the vote. 

But there is one set of facts over 
which my theory breaks down— 
namely, cats. For I am aware that, 
whereas most women see cats white or, 
at worst, gray, I see them wholly and 
irretrievably black. That they are 
warm, soft, and insinuating, I fully ad- 
mit; but, then, so is temptation. That 
they will lie for hours dozing on a com- 
fortable lap and purring contentedly, 
is also true; but that is no proof that 
they are capable of devotion or even 
of warm attachment. A stout German 
gentleman once spent the greater part 
of the night, in a railway carriage, 
with his head upon my shoulder, also 
purring contentedly; but that did not 
imply that he was ready to sell his 
life in my defence; only, that he found 
the position restful. And, if I had sub- 
sequently found him torturing a horse, 
I should, without scruple, have handed 
him over to the police, although stray 
hairs of his were still warm upon my 
coat. 

Similarly with cats; when I see a. 
cat after a bird, I want to hand it over 
to the police. That it is a cat’s nature 
to torture when it kills, is an explana- 
tion of the crime, but not a defence. 
Cruel natures kill cruelly; but it is 
permissible to dislike cruel natures. If 
I were a rat, I could still respect a 
dog, however much I might deplore his 
personal likes and dislikes; but, as a 
mouse or a bird, I could only feel to- 

The Cornhill Magazine. 
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wards a cat as the Hebrew prophets 
felt towards the Assyrians. 

The cat is a nocturnal animal; and 
it is not in the daytime, when drugged 
by sleep or blinking at the sun, that 
Graymalkin betrays her secret thoughts. 
The fiercest ruffians have innocent 
dreams, and probably Iago looked 
quite gentle as he slept. But, when 
night “scarfs up the tender eye of piti- 
ful day,” the cat gives itself away hope- 
lessly: so hopelessly that I can only 
marvel that it is still allowed to ex- 
ist. For that obscene cry, that rises 
crescendo from the bushes or the 
neighboring tiles, not only murders 
sleep, but rouses all the latent capacity 
a man may possess for righteous indig- 
nation. Hatred, lust, cruelty, and all 
that is diabolically wicked are blended 
in that cry; and, as Luther hurled his 
inkpot at the Devil, the just man will 
strew the lawn with medicine-bottles, 
boots, brushes, and whatever missile 
his guardian angel thrusts into his 
hand. 

I assume that refined but credulous 
ladies do not associate with these 
blasphemous orgies their own sleek fa- 
vorites who, made bold by long im- 
munity, sprawl insolently on the cush- 
ions or stretch their supple limbs upon 
the hearth-rug. But J know what the 
Persian and the Tortoiseshell were say- 
ing last night under my window; and 
they know that I know it; and, when 
I come into the room, they slink away 
with one backward glance out of their 
wicked eyes, which means, “Tell about 
us if you dare; or, rather, say what- 
ever you like; for nobody will believe 
you.” 

And I don’t suppose that anybody 
will. And yet, in “The Two Magics” 
Mr. Henry James has given the life- 
history of every kitten. 

G. F. Bradby. 
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Those who are unfamiliar with the 
ways of our University may learn with 
a gentle surprise that in fhe one sub- 
ject which, from its nature, deals with 
Practice, the highest Degrees are ob- 
tainable without any Practical Exam- 
ination whatsoever. That subject is 
Moral Science. Are you a candidate 
for Honors in Mathematics? Then pro- 
duce your instruments and draw an 
ellipse. In Physiology? Decapitate 
this frog and dissect the brain while 
we are watching you. In Botany? Put 
these seeds under the microscope and 
name the family-tree that bore them. 
In Medicine? Go to yonder bedside, 
feel the patient’s pulse and prescribe 
the dose. In short, show that you can 
do something without making a mess 
of it—or the Degree shall not be yours. 
But in Moral Science we have none of 
these tests. We ask you to identify 
no specimens, to diagnose no malady, to 
compound no bolus, to probe no wound, 
to administer no viaticum to the de- 
parting soul. All that, we say, will 
come afterwards; it is not in our 
province; we teach you not to do, but 
to think what you are doing. 

The events I am about to relate be- 
long to a period—not so very long ago 
—when interest in speculative morals 
was keener in our University than it 
is to-day. Questions which have since 
grown stale and become provocative of 
yawns in the lecture-room were then in 
the ascendant. It was a time when a 
change of view concerning the ethical 
“End” might lead to the rupture of a 
friendship, when affinities concerning 
Free-will would explain the sudden 
marriage of a young professor, and 
when undergraduates would debate the 
Greatest Happiness till two in the morn- 
ing. Moral Science was no more prac- 
tical then than now, but the theoretical 
enthusiasm was greater, and there was 


more German blood in our intellectual 
veins. The spirit of mockery had not 
yet appeared at the Hegelian council- 
board; you could quote Lotze without 
being considered a bore; Schopenhauer 
was still uneclipsed by Nietzsche; and 
there was no more sporting event in 
the academic world than the yearly 
competition for the Kant Scholarship 
in Speculative Morals. 

In the year when my story begins 
the competition for this Scholarship 
was unusually severe. That year, in- 
deed, marks an illustrious date in the 
annals of Moral Science, as expounded 
in our University; we still talk of its 
glories in the Common Room when we 
remember the great days of old, over 
our second glass of port. Nineteen can- 
didates were in for the Scholarship; 


‘and there was not a feeble one among 


them. All of them have since won dis- 
tinction; several, it must be added, are 
dead. 

Among the entrants for the Scholar- 
ship that year three stood out as the 
chief favorites. The candidate with 
the strongest backing was John Dan- 
vers, Scholar of St. Rook’s. It is said 
that the sons of clergymen often turn 
out ill; we ought not to be 
surprised, therefore, if the sons of 
our blackguards occasionally turn out 
well. At all events the father in 
this case was, or had been, a black- 
guard, and the son was turning out un- 
commonly well. He was one of those 
young men, of whom there are more in 
the world than one might suspect, who 
deliberately set themselves the task, or 
the duty, of atoning before the world 
for the sins of their fathers. What the 
particular sin of Danvers’ father had 
been it concerns us not to know; 
enough that it had brought deep dis- 
grace upon a family of honorable 
repute. He had disappeared and was re- 



































ported to be dead; and since he had once 
been well known to many of us, and 
had numerous connections by kinship 
and marriage with members of the 
University, it was a point of prudence 
never to mention his name. Once only 
did John Danvers broach the matter to 
me; it was in the intimacy of those re- 
lationships which happily still subsist 
in our University between the teacher 
and the taught. His father’s turpitude, 
he told me, had furnished him with a 
knowledge of evil that was quite 
unique, and he was determined to find 
out a way of applying this knowledge 
to the service of the world, so that the 
world in the long-run would become 
better off through his exertions than 
it would have been had his father com- 
mitted no crimes. “There must be a 
way of doing that,” he said, “and I 
suspect that it lies in the direction of 
social service. A man who knows what 
I know is in an exceptionally strong 
position for dealing with such and such 
types of evil; and I am looking to 
Moral Science to help me in finding a 
way of turning this knowledge to good 
account.” This explains why John 
Danvers, who was one of the blithest 
boys imaginable, had turned his atten- 
tion to Moral Science—a point other- 
wise hard to understand. I confess I 
- received his confidence on this matter 
with mingled feelings. For Danvers 
himself and his motives I felt nothing 
but admiration; but I knew enough of 
moral science to fear that some disap- 
pointment might await him in that 
quarter. Moral science, as we culti- 
vated it in those days, was not well 
adapted to meeting the needs of young 
men who were bent on atoning for the 
sins of their fathers. It was, as 
we have seen, avowedly, and per- 
haps somewhat pompously, theoretical ; 
whereas John Danvers’ designs in 
morality leaned obviously to the prac- 
tical side. 

The candidate thought to have the 
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second chance was Tom Pindar, de- 
scended from a long line of ’Varsity 
Dons. Of him my recollection is less 
distinct; at least I remember him 
rather as a type than as an individual. 
He had a big body, a firm mouth and a 
fine set of teeth: one of those straight- 
limbed, clean-minded, upstanding young 
Britons of whom, I thank God, you 
may find a thousand in the University 
any day. One distinguishing peculiar- 
ity, however, I can recall. He had a 
habit of biting so hard on the mouth- 
piece of his tobacco pipe that neither 
wood, vulcanite, nor amber could re- 
sist him. He would often come with 
Danvers and others to smoke in my 
rooms, and we used to make small bets 
on the chance of Tom’s mouthpiece 
lasting out to the end of the ritual. 
This it seldom did. Tom’s manner was 
to stick his pipe in his mouth when- 
ever he wanted to emphasize the points 
in his argument, and then, sure as 
fate, there would be a crash between 
his jaws; the pipe would fall on 
the floor and we had to wait 
for the rest of the sentence until 
Tom had finished the process of 
spitting the splinters of amber into the 
coal-scuttle. In outward appearance 
he contradicted all one’s notions of the 
professional moralist; none the less he 
had the wisdom of the schools at his 
finger-ends; he was a great champion 
of the doctrine of “self-realization,” 
and could trounce a Utilitarian till he 
made him dance. 

The third favorite for the Kant 
Scholarship was Madeleine Doughty. 
The third, I mean, with the general 
public. With me she was the first. 
Among the women—and several women 
always competed for the Kant Scholar- 
ship—she was acclaimed the most 
charming; but a few men backed her 
on other grounds. She was certainly 
gifted with intelligence beyond the 
common; and the combination of 
beauty and wit being highly prized in 
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the University, there were not a few 
among the elder Dons who, whenever 
they saw Madeleine, had a notion of 
what they would do if they were 
twenty years younger. 

Like Pindar, Madeleine Doughty 
lacked the outward seeming of a moral 
philosopher. What attracted her to 
this science was never known till the 
events were fully accomplished which 
I am about to relate. But I will so far 
anticipate as to say that Madeleine was 
distantly connected with Danvers, 
whom she had known from childhood, 
and fully cognizant—more fully cog- 
nizant than anybody knew at the time 
—with the circumstances of the family 
disgrace. And besides this she had 
managed to penetrate, by means which 
I shall leave to the imagination of the 
reader, into the secret of John Dan- 
vers’ designs in respect of his father’s 
crime. There is something about the 
idea of making atonement which has a 
peculiar attraction for noble women; 
whenever atoning work is afoot some 
Magdalen or Cordelia is sure to find it 
out and take a hand; and, to be quite 
explicit, I believe that Madeleine 
Doughty had not only found out what 
Danvers was after, but was secretly 
preparing herself, in her own way, for 
participating in the young man’s enter- 
prise. She was resolute as well as 
intelligent; and subsequent events 
proved pretty plainly that she had 
made up her mind about some things 
which most girls at her age are con- 
tent to leave in delightful uncertainty. 

It was one of the rules of the ex- 
amination for the Kant Scholarship 
that no candidate was allowed to write 
his name on the papers,—they had num- 
bers or pseudonyms, I forget which; 
but Miss Doughty’s handwriting was 
peculiar, and I can tell you (being in 
the secret) that when the papers came 
in the first thing each of the examiners 
did was to pick out Madeleine’s and 
stick them at the bottom of the pile, 


to be reserved as a bonne bouche till 
the last. Not that any of them had 
hopes for himself—they were all mar- 
ried men and Moral Philosophers to 
boot. But they were interested. They 
knew—everybody knew—that Danvers 
and Pindar were both desperately in 
love with Madeleine. How desperately 
you may judge from the following in- 
cident. On the morning the trial be- 
gan the janitor received instructions 
(from a certain person) to interpose 
opaque pieces of furniture in the Ex- 
amination Room along the lines of 
vision which connected .Madeleine with 
the other two. They put Madeleine be- 
hind what was virtually a screen; 
which proves that, despite their philos- 
ophy, the examiners were men of the 
world and knew all about it. 

We had heard also—for a University 
has some of the properties of a whis- 
pering gallery—that Madeleine was 
willing to marry either Danvers or 
Pindar, and would have given her hand 
to whichever of the pair had made the 
first decided move. There was also 
another story whose originator, if I 
remember rightly, was a little ccach 
named Merlin, a man with a clubfoot, 
whom some of us had observed making 
eyes through his spectacles at Made- 
leine. He gave it out that Madeleine 


had decided to have neither of the . 


young men; that each of them had 
proposed and been rejected, because 
Madeleine would not inflict suffering on 
the other by accepting the one. This 
story I never believed; it was not in 
human nature. Besides, its source was 
tainted and watery. I know as a fact 
that neither Danvers nor Pindar ever 
proposed to Madeleine Doughty. 

Such were the three favorites. It 
only remains for me to add that Dan- 
vers and Pindar were bosom friends,— 
old schoolfellows, comrades in many a 
hard-fought battle on the football field, 
and loyal to each other with a loyalty 
beyond the love of women. They were 
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humble-minded too, as the loyal always 
are; each unconscious of his own fine 
qualities, but convinced that the other 
was just the finest fellow in the world. 
And thus it was that both of them were 
hanging back in the affair of Made- 
leine. It was a strife of mutual self- 
renunciation. “Go in and win her, 
Pin!” said the one; “she’s far too good 
for me.” “Go in and win her, Dan!” 
said the other; “I’m not nearly good 
enough for her.” And the result was 
that neither of them “went in.” 


How is it, I have often asked myself, 
that not one of us wiseacres who were 
conducting the Examination for the 
Kant Scholarship had the perspicacity 
to see that here was a golden oppor- 
tunity for introducing the Practical 
Test into the teaching of Moral Sci- 
ence, thereby earning immortal honors 
for our University as the initiator of a 
great Reform? Why, instead of plying 
them up to the last moment with ques- 
tions as to the Universality of Moral 
Law, which all three answered to 
equal admiration, did we not put the 
matter to the touch at the very point 
where the Particular was thrust under 
our noses? Just consider what we 
might have done! After disposing of 
the other sixteen candidates we might 
have said to our three young friends: 
“Go into the next room all three of 
you and stay there for an hour or less; 
settle your little affair by the applica- 
tion of Kantian or any other recog- 
nized principles of Morality; prove 
thus your capacity for Moral Decision 
and then return. No award to be made 
until the wedding bells begin to ring.” 
It was strange that none of us thought 
of this practical test, the opportunity 
for which had been providentially 
thrown in our way. As it was, we fol- 
lowed the usual methods, awarding the 
Scholarship, after long debate, to Made- 
leine Doughty, whose “Essay” was ex- 
traordinarily brilliant. Its subject, 


chosen out of four alternatives, was 
“Courage as the Basis of Morality,” 
treated in a mahner by no means com- 
plimentary to Kant. The “Essays” of 
Danvers and Pindar were on “Self- 
sacrifice.” They were distinguished by 
great knowledge of authorities, ex- 
treme subtlety of analysis, and pro- 
found deference to Kant; but both end- 
ing abruptly, just short of the conclu- 
sion, we were compelled to mark them 
with an “Alpha Minus.” Never did ex- 
aminers take more conscientious pains 
with their business. But I cannot es- 
cape an uncomfortable feeling that we 
might have had something serious to 
answer for. Wo thanks to us that 
things did not go utterly wrong. No 
thanks to us that Madeleine is not mar- 
ried to Merlin and that Danvers and 
Pindar did not become monks. 


Thus it was, then, that the Exam- 
iners, acting in their official capacity, 
lost their chance. But Powers, which 
have no official status in the University, 
were at work, and the omission was 
soon made good. These Powers had a 
further Examination in store for Dan- 
vers, Pindar, and Madeleine Doughty ; 
and, needless to say, their programme 
had been drawn up on strictly Practical 
Lines. 

It happened about a’ year after the 
award of the Kant Scholarship; and 
you may take it as incidental witness 
to the Perversity of Things that this 
far more difficult Examination was 
launched upon our young friends on 
the very evening when the list of Final 
Honors in the School of Moral Science 
was posted in the Senate House—al- 
most at the moment, that is to say, 
when the three were congratulating 
one another on having done with Ex- 
aminations forever! 

Who that has been through the mill 
needs reminding of that scene? Let the 
readiest writer describe it and his pen 
will make blots. Let the soundest 
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sleeper recall it in the night watches 
and he will lie awake for an hour. We 
are in the Vestibule of the Senate 
House. A jabbering crowd of youths 
and maidens who move distractedly ; 
groups formed and instantly dissolved ; 
dark shadows under eyes that are glit- 
tering with excitement or apprehen- 
sion; cold fingers and damp palms— 
this is what we see, this is what we 
feel. There is a nervous tension in the 
air; the walls are tremulous; the mar- 
ble flags rock under the feet; voices, 
high-pitched and jerky, break forth and 
run about like sudden fractures in a 
field of ice. All at once the babble 
ceases: a man in a chacolate uniform 
and a gold-laced hat is fixing something 
on the wall; nothing is heard save the 
sound of hurrying feet and the rustle 
of women’s skirts. The whole crowd 
has melted into a solid lump of hu- 
man backs, massed against the wall; 
it seems to hang upon the notice-board 
as by a peg. So for half a minute it 
hangs; then a right-about face in both 
directions, and the lump has dissolved 
itself into a multiplicity of chattering 
units. The victors are suppressing 
their elation; the disappointed are 
passing it off; the broken are speaking 
with a smile that turns into a grin; 
backs are being slapped; consolations 
are being offered. “Just what we ex- 
pected,” somebody is saying, “Danvers, 
Doughty, and Pindar bracketed to- 
gether at the head of the list.” 

That evening, I well remember, was 
dark, wet, and tempestuous. As I 
walked to the Senate House to learn 
the result, I noticed hanging about the 
neighborhood a number of woebegone 
individuals, men _ selling boot-laces, 
women with a basket of flowers on one 
arm and a baby on the other, and here 
and there the vendors of more cunning 
merchandise—an Oriental with a bar- 
row of tortoises, a man with three pet 
dogs led by a string, a Prima Donna of 
the streets singing to the accompani- 


ment of a harp. Through some strange 
leakage of information the begging fra- 
ternities are always well posted as 
to the internal arrangements of our 
University. 

Among the first to come forth from 
the Senate House was Danvers, his 
high spirits well under control. As he 
passed through the swinging door he 
turned round to shout his thanks to 
some one who was congratulating him 
from the throng behind. “A bit of 
luck,” he added, “just a fluke!” .Then 
he stood for a moment looking at the 
rain, which was coming down in tor- 
rents. He heard a fine voice singing, 
and looking round for the cause he saw 
the Prima Donna standing beside the 
harpist under the shelter of a shop- 
front. They were half-way through 
“La ci darem,” and the notes seemed 
to Danvers like an echo of music in 
his own soul. Then something hap- 
pened which gave him a shock. A mass 
of rain-water, which had collected in 
the awning above the shop-front, sud- 
denly burst through and splashed full 
on the singer, extinguishing the song 
in the very middle of a bravura; and 
the Prima Donna, followed by the harp- 
ist, bolted into the shop. “Poor devil!” 
thought Danvers. “That’s hard lines! 
I suppose some people would call it 
funny. A pretty woman, with a nice 
frock on, too. I hope the people will 
be decent to her in the shop. She must 
be soaked to the skin.” 

Thinking thus, he was in the act of 
putting up his umbrella when a man, 
clad in a frowsy overcoat, and little 
else, the rain streaming from his hat, 
stepped up to him and said: “Beg your 
pardon, sir, but could you give a poor 
chap the price of a meal and a bed? 
I’ve walked twenty-eight miles to-day, 
sir, and not had a bite of food since 
last night.” 

Danvers’ right hand dived into his 
trousers pocket, and a shilling was al- 
ready between his fingers when a 
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thought checked the movement. The 
thought was too fugitive to be quite 
articulate; like the faint backwash of 
a receding tide it just broke and rippled 
over the margin of consciousness. 
“There’s some connection,” the thought 
seemed to be saying, “between Moral 
Science and the position in which you 
are suddenly placed by the appeal of 
this man! What is the connection, 
John Danvers?” 

The thought, unformed and swift as 
it was, caused Danvers to hesitate. 
Whatever the connection might be, pre- 
cipitate action was not quite the thing 
for a man who had just been bracketed 
first in Moral Science—a man, more- 
over, who had come within an ace of 
that bluest of blue ribbons, the Kant 
Scholarship. He was being taken un- 
awares. One ought to reflect before 
acting. Otherwise one is a humbug. 

Not many days before he had scored 
heavily on one of the papers in answer 
to a question which required him to 
weigh the respective merits of “reflec- 
tive and unreflective Morality.” He 
had shown (mazrima cum laude) that 
the reflective sort is by far the superior 
article, supporting his argument by ci- 
tations from the greatest authorities, 
including several terse passages of 
Aristotle, all reproduced in faultlessly 
accented Greek. Moreover, he had 
proved to the satisfaction of the Exam- 
iners that he knew the virtue of 
Benevolence up and down, from its 
measly adolescence in pagan ethics to 
its white-winged maturity under the 
Christian Law. He had analyzed that 
virtue into its ultimate constituents ; he 
had described the dunghill on which it 
was born and the golden palace it in- 
habits now; nay more, while dissecting 
the roots whence Benevolence springs, 
he had discovered a root unmentioned 
in any of the text-books—a sign of 
originality which the examiners, al- 
ways hospitable to such discoveries, had 
been quick to welcome, one of them ac- 
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tually saying to his colleagues that the 
point was “quite interesting.” Which 
remark the Examiner concluded with a 
yawn. The poor man had read thirty- 
seven Essays on Benevolence that day. 

While these reverberations were 
shaking his mind, Danvers, I say, 
hesitated; and the shilling, which had 
not yet seen the light, slipped from be- 
tween his fingers and rejoined its com- 
rades at the bottom of his trousers 
pocket. The tramp, whose hearing for 
such things was abnormally acute, 
heard the jingle of the coin, and cor- 
rectly interpreting the sound, muttered 
an unspeakable word under his breath. 

“Look here,” said Danvers, “I don’t 
give money to beggars on the street. 
You know it’s illegal to ask. You'd get 
intotrouble if the police saw you. 
You'd better go to the Casual Ward.” 

“Thank you, sir,” said the tramp, 
speaking in a voice which seemed an 
excellent imitation of the voice we ac- 
quire, or cultivate, in the University. 
“I am always attracted by the Casual 
Ward, sir. It’s a place both of com- 
fort and refinement, and may be com- 
pared with the best London clubs. But 
unfortunately, sir, the Casual Ward is 
closed at this time of night.” 

“Then try the Salvation Army Shel- 
ter. You'll find it by going down that 
street and taking the first to the left. 
And come round to my rooms to- 
morrow morning and I'll give you a 
ticket for the Charity Organization So- 
ciety and have your case investigated.” 

Danvers felt that he would really 
like to investigate this case. 

“Thank you again,” answered the 
tramp, taking off his hat, and art- 
fully aiming the water that streamed 
from its brim upon Danvers’ boots. 
“Thank you exceedingly. I was 
hoping you would say that, sir: 
in fact, it was only my modesty 
which prevented me asking for a 
Ticket at the first. I will certainly 
call upon you to-morrow morning. Will 
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you be kind enough to name the hour 
and the place?” 

“Come round to St. Rook’s College 
at eleven o’clock and ask for Mr. Dan- 
vers. I'll tell the porter to show you 
to my room.” 

The man had large, prominent eyes; 
and he scrutinized Danvers up and 


down. Then, with the coolest in- 
solence, he extended his dirty palm 
and said— 


“Shake hands, Mr. Danvers. I’m 
glad to meet you.” 

Danvers stepped back a pace. “I like 
your impudence,” he said. “But you 
can’t play that game with me, so don’t 
try it on! However, come round to- 
morrow morning, and I’ll do as I said.” 

“Punctually at eleven, Mr. Danvers, I 
shall be at St. Rook’s. But may I 
venture to point out to you, sir, a little 
fact which has possibly escaped your 
observation? I think you perceive, sir, 
that I am very hungry now; but have 
you reflected that at eleven to-morrow 
morning I shall be hungrier still, and 
perhaps in a state of exhaustion so ex- 
treme as to be unable to take advan- 
tage of your wisely deferred benev- 
olence. These things don’t stand still, 
sir.” 

Danvers turned away; he was bewil- 
dered, and had had enough. “This,” he 
thought, “is a begging impostor,—one 
of those rascals who study their parts 
like actors preparing for the stage. I’ve 
heard they rehearse ’em in thieves’ 
kitchens and criticize one another.” 

But in spite of the worldly wisdom 
hidden in this thought Danvers’ mind 
was not at ease. He was not sure of 


himself. He felt like a man who had 
just been bathing out of his depth and 
had a panic, and is now swimming to 
shore, afraid to face his companions 
(To be continued.) 
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who are laughing at him on the beach. 
Or it was as if a nasty collision had 
taken place between things which had 
no business to be on the same road; 
as ‘if an Ideal had forsaken the lines 
laid down for it and had been run into 
and tragically damaged by a Reality. 
“What ought I to have done?” he kept 
asking himself. “Am I an ass?” 

I have heard of a drastic Institution 
where punctually at six in the morning 
the Head Physician touches an elec- 
tric button, and instantly every patient 
is rolled out of his warm bed into a 
cold bath. John Danvers had just had 
a taste of this treatment: from the 
warm Honors of Moral Science he had 
been shot straight into the cold water 
of Moral Fact. 

He was now on his way to the Post 
Office—to send a telegram to his 
mother and two sisters announcing that 
he was bracketed first in Moral Science 
with Pindar and “a girl.” He had re- 
solved to put it in that way. 

But the image of the tramp persisted 
in his memory and troubled him sorely. 
“What is the matter with me?” he kept 
asking. “Have I betrayed my princi- 
ples?” 

Before he reached his rooms he had 
formed a _ resolution to restate the 
whole occurrence in terms of Moral 
Science, judge what he had done in 
the light of First Principles, and by 
their means lay down a definite plan or 
action which would save him from be- 
ing taken unawares on any future occa- 
sion when he might be accosted by a 
tramp. And incidentally he would 
make up his mind as to the action he 
ought to take at eleven o’clock to- 
morrow morning. He would not be 
caught napping again by tramps. 

L. P. Jacks. 
































AMERICAN 


President Wilson’s announcement 
that measures for the revival of the 
United States merchant marine are be- 
ing considered is more significant than 
surprising. Whenever the Panama 
Canal is opened for the world’s traffic 
—and the event is not yet certain—a 
vast avenue of possibilities, of which 
the tolls question is but one, will be 
opened out. Discrimination or no dis- 
crimination in the matter of canal 
dues, the American merchant marine 
is going to be revived, and the day is 
not far distant when the Americans 
will once more be our chief rivals in 
the ocean-carrying trade. The possi- 
bilities are by no means promising 
from a purely British standpoint. 

How far, for instance, will the 
United States Government go in grant- 
ing special favors such as subsidies to 
the shipping trade? History is bound 
to repeat itself in this case; and when 
our contemporaries adopt preferential 
tolls, or discriminating tariffs, or di- 
rect subsidies, or a combination of all 
three, and set about in earnest to be- 
come a great shipping nation again, 
as they did a hundred and twenty 
years ago, it will be interesting to ob- 
serve how Free Traders in this coun- 
try will propose to meet the situation. 
Already the prospects are serious from 
a purely British point of view, and it 
is time we began to weigh up the pos- 
sibilities of the threatened competition 
and discuss ways and means of meet- 
ing it. 

In order to dispel a somewhat popu- 
lar fallacy and clear the ground for 
discussion, it is necessary to take a 
glance backward. It is constantly as- 
serted that the decline of American 
shipping since about the middle of the 
nineteenth century has been due to 
Protection, and that concurrently the 
progress of our shipping has been due 
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SHIPPING. 
to Free Trade. But what are the 
facts? Between 1790 and the ‘fifties 


in the last century American shipping 
was raised from a very low to a very 
high status by Protection. Since the 
‘fifties it has fallen back to a low 
status through Free Trade. The first 
Federal Government, in its first Act 
for the protection and encouragement 
of industries, laid down a set of Cus- 
toms dues and regulations specially 
designed to handicap foreign vessels 
and aid home ones. That was in 1789. 
At that time the American merchant 
marine was in just as weak a condi- 
tion relatively as it is now. About 90 
per cent of the imports and exports 
was carried in ships that were not 
American. About 80 per cent was car- 
ried in British vessels. The total gross 
tonnage of the United States marine 
was a paltry 123,000 tons. But that 
state of affairs was soon altered under 
the Protective system. Foreigners 
were driven out of the American trade 
almost as fast as the home builders 
could launch ships to take their place. 
By 1810 the tonnage of the merchant 
fleet had risen to very nearly 1,000,000 
tons, and 90 per cent of the trade was 
done by home vessels. American ship- 
ping remained a protected industry by 
means of discriminating dues, discrim- 
inating tariffs, by direct subsidies and 
so forth, until, in 1855 for example, 
the tonnage reached 2,500,000 tons 
over and above the coastal fleet. 

In the early ‘fifties however the ag- 
ricultural interests set up a vigorous 
opposition to the shipping favors; 
many of these favors .were withdrawn 
in 1855, and the last of them went in 
1861. Since then ocean shipping has 
been the one important unprotected 
trade of the United States, and it has 
been’ the one declining trade. In spite 
of the great growth of population and 
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commerce the tonnage of the American 
merchant marine has dropped _ to 
1,000,00 tons. Thus it may be said 
that United States shipping thrived 
during two generations of Protection, 
and has withered during two genera- 
tions of Free Trade. 

The American shipowner, deprived 
of subsidies and of Protection, and 
burdened with dear labor and costly 
building, could no longer hold his own 
against rivals enjoying cheap labor 
and building. The substitution of iron 
and steel for wood also adversely af- 
fected the Americans. Although of 
course they have plenty of iron in the 
United States they are handicapped by 
reason of the ore deposits and the 
steelworks being so far inland. In our 
country, for example, we have highly 
convenient supplies of shipbuilding 
materials, specially skilled labor, and 
wages lower at any rate than those in 
America. Moreover several nations 
have subsidized their shipping, and it 
has been quite impossible for the 
United States merchant fleet to avoid 
decline. In lete years however a 
“more ships” agitation has sprung up, 
and the Panama Canal has brought 
this within the scope of practical poli- 
tics. Even if our protest against the 
current proposal to discriminate in 
favor of American vessels using the 
canal is successful, there is nothing to 
prevent the United States favoring its 
shipping in some other way. Either 
by reduction of import duties on goods 
carried in American vessels or by di- 
rect subsidies encouragement will be 
given to home shipping. United States 
politicians of all parties are quite de- 
termined that the large expenditure on 
the canal shall not have been incurred 
mainly for the benefit of foreigners, as 
indeed would be the case if there were 
no revival of American shipping. A 
Bill has been introduced for the re- 
mission of 5 per cent of the Customs 
duties on goods carried in home ves- 


sels. But the direct subsidy idea 
seems to be taking deepest root, and 
it is almost certain to be adopted if 
foreign protests against preferential 
tolls are too strong. We may take it 
for granted that United States ocean 
shipping is, by some means or other, 
about to be placed once more under 
the country’s Protective system, and, 
after what we have seen in connection 
with some of America’s manufacturing 
industries under that stimulus, who 
can doubt the outcome? 

An important point in this connec- 
tion is that of coal prices and supplies 
at the various stations on the new 
Panama route compared with those on 
the old Suez route. In cases where the 
distance between Western European 
and Eastern American ports and those 
of the Orient, Australia, etc., varies 
by only a few hundreds of miles, coal 
prices will often decide which route 
is taken and of course whether Brit- 
ish or American coal is used. The price 
of coal indeed is about to attain a new 
significance. 

This latter point is attracting more 
attention in America than here, 
though we have at least as much at 
stake. The United States Government 
has had the matter thoroughly inves- 
tigated, and will, it seems, set up in 
the coal-supply business. Various 
classes of British and American coal 
have been tested for their steam-rais- 
ing powers, and it is found that the 
New River or Pocahontas variety 
comes within 5 per cent of the best 
Welsh. Bunker spaces required, prices 
at the various stations on both the 
Panama and Suez routes, the costs to 
vessels of various sizes and speeds, 
and on various trades and so forth, 
have been gone into. The results are 
set out in Senate documents and are 
being keenly discussed in America. 
These results together with other data 
may be summarized. 

It is shown, for example, that Brit- 
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ish coal at Suez costs from 21s. per 
ton for Durham to 26s. for Welsh, and 
beyond Suez the price advances up to 
35s. at stations where Japanese com- 
petition is met; whereas New River 
coal is 23s. in St. Lucia, Windward 
Islands, and 19s. at some Panama sta- 
tions. As a matter of fact current 
prices on the Suez route are higher 
than stated in the Senate documents, 
for there have been advances on ac- 
count of the national strike, the Mini- 
mum Wage Act, the rise in freights, 
etc., since the 1912 contract figures, 
upon which the calculations are based, 
were quoted. The probability is men- 
tioned that the United States Govern- 
ment will make its naval coaling sta- 
tions large enough to supply merchant 
vessels using the canal, and as an in- 
ducement will sell coal at about cost 
price. It is anticipated that the Gov- 
ernment will be able to make con- 
tracts for New River coal on the basis 
of 10s. 044d. per ton, and for Norfolk 
(at the price now running, lls. 34d.), 
and with cost of transport to the 
canal about 5s. 10d. and another 2s. 
1d. to cover storage, labor, deprecia- 
tion, etc., the coal can be sold to ships 
at the Atlantic end of the canal for 
about 18s. and at the Pacific end for a 
little over 20s. a ton. 

It is pointed out in one of the Sen- 
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ate documents that coaling stations at 
San Francisco, Seattle, and Vancouver 
will bear about the same relationship 
to the Panama route to the Orient as 
various stations down the Red Sea 
bear to the Suez route. In other 
words, it is hoped that some vessels 
now trading vid Suez and taking Brit- 
ish coal at Mediterranean stations, at 
Suez, Colombo, Sebang, and Singapore 
will in future go by the Panama, tak- 
ing American coal at Caribbean and 
Panama stations and at ’Frisco, com- 
pleting the voyage with British Colom- 
bian coal. On the return voyage a 
cheap supply of Japanese coal can be 
got to serve across the North Pacific, 
smaller quantities can be got at Van- 
couver, ’Frisco, or Puget Sound to last 
until the Panama Canal is reached, 
and then bunkers can be filled for the 
Atlantic stage of the voyage. “If the 
price of coal is kept low at Christobal 
and Balboa,” says one of the Senate 
documents, “the Panama Canal will 
have a decided advantage over the 
Suez . . especially for vessels trading 
to the Orient.” In another passage it 
is observed that “cheap coal at Pan- 
ama will accomplish as much as low 
tolls might.” Clearly shipowners are 
in for some fine calculations and coal 
merchants for sharp competition. 
T. Good. 





BUSINESS JARGON AND THE AMERICAN LANGUAGE. 


It is a hundred years since we were 
first called “a nation of shop-keepers,” 
and the title does not suit us so well 
now as it didthen. Americans who have 
lived in England -for any length of 
time—for any time sufficient to give 
them some idea of the place which is 
held by games and athletics in the 
national life—have rechristened us “a 
nation of sportsmen”; and they feel 
that the title of “shop-keepers,” in the 


twentieth century, belongs more rightly 
to them. 

Any Englishman who has lived long 
in America will be disposed to agree 
with them. By comparison with the 
American, the Englishman is a poor 
business-man. By comparison with the 
Englishman, the American is a worse 
sportsman. Whether or not the British 
passion for games makes for national 
efficiency need not be _ discussed. 
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Whether or not the American passion 
for business results in the development 
of a race of intellectual pygmies may 
be passed over. The point I come to is 
the inevitable and indelible impression 
which the ruling passion makes upon 
the speech of the two peoples. 

In 1914 the American language is a 
very different tongue from our native 
English; and just as the spoken Eng- 
lish of England has acquired, in the 
last twenty or thirty years, many new 
words and phrases which previously 
were confined to the paddock and the 
playing-field, so the spoken American 
of the Americans is now taking on a 
very pronounced commercial color, un- 
til the common speech of the people, 
indeed, consists to a marked extent of 
business words and expressions. At 
the Savoy the supper-time conversation 
of the English girls carries with it the 
unmistakable breath of the open coun- 
try. You can always catch a smell of 
the river-weed up the Thames, the sug- 
gestion of newly-turned turf at the 
point-to-point, and the tang of the 
Cowes sea-winds. At the tea-tablés in 
the St. Regis, in New York, and the 
Copley Plaza in Boston, on the other 
hand, the breezy gossip of the Ameri- 
can women is simply redolent of the 
broker’s office, the curb market and the 
warehouse. 

There is much less slang in America 
than in England, contrary to the usu- 
ally. accepted English view. But, as- 
suming that there is abundant justifi- 
cation for the use of colloquial slang, 
American slang is good slang, and the 
English not so good. English slang, in 
a way, is the more picturesque, but it 
is unquestionably the more artificial. 
Individual words are coined with a 
bolder imagination and with a better 
eye for color and artificial effect; but 
the slang of the American is the speech 
from the heart. The English use slang 
and know that they are using it. The 
Americans use slang and think they are 


using English—because their slang, to 
a great extent, is the language of their 
business; and the American, first, last, 
and always, is a business-man. It is 
therefore quite true to say that Ameri- 
can slang, as we know it in England, is 
the language of America to a far 
greater extent than English slang, as it 
is known in America, is the language 
of England. In ten years’ time I think 
that there will be very little English 
left in America. ‘There will be nothing 
but slang—the commercial jargon of 
the office and the store. 

There is no affectation whatever in 
the slang of the American business- 
man. His language is pithy, forceful, 
expressive and ugly. His coined words 
are self-explanatory and descriptive. 
His verb-clauses are often excellent 
specimens of what slang can really be- 
come. A trader may “stop in” at your 
office. He may make you all kinds of 
“fool” promises, but if he cannot “de- 
liver the goods” he will never “win 
out.” He may “hand you the straight 
dope,” but if he cannot “make good,” 
he simply cannot “get away with it.” 
He may try to “put one over,” or “slip 
one over”; but, if you give him a 
“show down” and he fails to “come 
across,” you will quickly “get wise” to 
the fact that he is not “on the level,” 
and you, of course, will not “stand for 
it.” You will then proceed to “call him 
down” and “bawl him out,” and you 
will not “let up” until you have “got 
his number.” “Getting his number’ 
means knowing all that there is to 
know about him; but if, instead of 
that, you “get his goat” you will rouse 
his anger, and he may “go up in the 
air.” He will undoubtedly “get warm 
round the collar,” and may even “hit 
the ceiling.” If things cool down you 
will hold a “get-together” meeting, and 
“figure on” the cost of the “proposi- 
tion.” If it looks like resulting 
in “big business” and “big money” for 
the pair of you, you will “fall 
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for it” and proceed to “get busy.” 
Now these words are simply a few 
typical examples. The American father 
uses them, and a hundred others like 
them, and brings them home with him. 
The family adopt them, and they pass 
into the regular speech of the people. 
There is no affectation about them; 
they are helping to build up a new 
American language. The slang of the 
English school-girl, on the other hand, 
is an artificial growth which can be 
exterminated in a week by the iron 
The Academy. 


hand of the British matron. No iron 
hand could check the growth of the 
commercial language of America—a 
dialect utterly lacking in the imagina- 
tive, the beautiful, or even the pic- 
turesque—but a genuine folk-dialect. 
Americans should be proud of it. They 
are proud of being called a nation of 
business-men, and their speech is cer- 
tainly the speech of a strong business 
people. It should not, however, be con- 


fused with English. 
Douglas 8S. Martin. 





TO THE MEMORY OF JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN. 
Born 1836. Diep JuLty 2Np, 1914. 
Ere warmth of Spring had stirred the wintry lands— 
Spring that for him had no renewing breath— 
He went apart to wait with folded hands 
The lingering feet of Death. 


Long had he laid his burnished armor by, 


But still we flew his banner for a sign, F 
Still felt his spirit like a rallying-cry 
Hearten the fighting line. 


But he—ah, none could know the heavy strain, 
Patiently to accept the watcher’s part 
While yet no weakness sapped the virile brain 
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Nor dulled the eager heart. 


He should have died with all his harness on, 
As those the Valkyr bore from out the fight, 
In ringing mail that still unrusted shone, 
Up to Valhalla’s height. 


Yet solace flowed from that surcease of strife: 
Love found occasion in his need of care, 
And time was ours to prove how dear the life 

An Empire ill could spare. 


And generous foes confessed the magic spell 
Of greatness gone, that left the common store 
Poor by his loss who loved his party well, 
But loved his country more. 


And ancient rivalries seemed very small 
Beside that courage constant to the end; 
And even Death, last enemy of all, 
Came to him like a friend. 


Punch. 


Owen Seaman. 
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ON FORGETTING. 


We have never been able to think 
very highly of the best case of absent- 
mindedness which antiquity had to 
furnish. There is a poverty of inven- 
tion in it, a sorry absence of romance. 
Archimedes was in reality a dull fel- 
low, and showed an insolence, vulgar 
and common in scholars, when he per- 
sisted in going on with his sum till the 
Roman soldier ran him through the 
body. The soldier, one feels, knew 
more of the real meaning of life, and 
the philosopher behaved like any sulky 
schoolboy who sticks to his slate when 
his fellows would have him play. For 
our part, we greatly prefer the legend 
of the Scottish professor. He was a 
notable metaphysician. He had all the 
exterior that deserved so great an ex- 
perience. He resembled to a nicety the 
head of Socrates in that famous Greek 
gem—the mountainous brow, the dis- 
tended nostrils, the pouting lips, and 
the flowing ample beard—a man to 
venerate with all the enthusiasm of 
youth and the idealizing memories of 
age. His absent-mindedness was really 
inventive, genial, and, so to speak, con- 
structive. He was dressing on a mo- 
mentous occasion for dinner, or to be 
more accurate, he was _ undressing. 
That is always for any mind of a 
philosophic temper a somewhat peril- 
ous adventure. Who does not know 
its ambiguities and its hesitations, the 
uncertain, the illusive moment at 
which one passes from _ dissolu- 
tion to creation, from analysis, as 
the metaphysicians would say, to 
synthesis, from undoing to doing on, 
the moment at which one fiits, 
as it were, across the hours of sleep 
in a wilful leap, annihilating night, and 
joining one day to another—the mo- 
ment, in a word, in which one turns 
from undressing to dressing? We also 
at the edge of the profane crowd, 


though not wholly within it, have 
made our approach to the Muses. 
While dressing for dinner, we invari- 
ably wind our watch, and place it un- 
der the pillow. This is the action of 
the apprentice, and proclaims us mere 
novices in metaphysics. What this great 
man did is recorded in authentic his- 
tory and cherished in the memories of 
disciples. He undressed and went to bed. 

There is in Queen Victoria’s corre- 
spondence a_ singular letter from 
Palmerston which lingers in our mem- 
ory as the most insolent document 
ever drafted by a member of the Whig 
aristocracy. The Whigs could never 
quite forget that they. imported their 
Royal Family from Holland, and they 
liked to give it a jerk by way of keep- 
ing it in its place. Palmerston 
presents his compliments to Her 
Majesty and regrets that he did not 
answer her summons to Windsor in 
person. Setting out from his house in 
good time to ride to Nine Elms Sta- 
tion, in a fit of absent-mindedness he 
went to Euston instead. This was, we 
have always suspected, a fortunate 
lapse of memory, and we may be sure 
that Palmerston took advantage of it, 
to despatch, on the plea of urgency, 
some epoch-making document to which 
Her Majesty, had he carried it to 
Windsor, would have objected with 
some reason and more force. We used, 
indeed, to doubt whether this lapse of 
memory was genuine at all. The new 
psychology has come to Palmerston’s 
defence. If we are to credit it, there 
is no such thing as purposeless and 
meaningless forgetting. The sub-con- 
scious self is no longer l’'ame béte, the 
blind brute, of old Xavier de Maistre, 
who, first of the moderns, encoun- 
tered it as he journeyed round his 
room. It is a creature of deep and 
subtle intention. It watches with dog- 
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like fidelity over our sanity and well- 
being. It helps us to forget when we 
want to forget. If it errs, if it leads 
us into inconvenience and shame, it is 
because it has been a little too vigilant, 
a thought too careful in its protective 
work. The theory has been worked out 
with immense ingenuity and resource 
by a Viennese specialist in nervous 
diseases, Dr. Sigmund Freud, and is 
now available as a lively and readable 
popular treatise in an English transla- 
tion (“The Psycho-Pathology of Every- 
day Life,” Unwin). Dr. Freud would 
waste no pains over the elementary 
cases of the Scottish professor and 
Lord Palmerston. The Professor did 
not want to go to dinner, and Palmers- 
ton, if he had dared, would have re- 
fused to go to Windsor. Their sub- 
conscious self came to their aid, and 
kindly arranged the thing for them, 
by a beneficent slip in their reflex ac- 
tions. Forgetting, on this hypothesis, 
has invariably some obscure but usu- 
ally discoverable connection with the 
underlying interests and emotions of 
the personality concerned. Dr. Freud’s 
cases are usually elaborate, and they 
often turn on some discreditable epi- 
sode or secret distress which is more 
curious than pleasant to recall. There 
is something in most human records 
which the will to live, the striving for 
sanity and peace, would have us con- 
ceal. It may, by some trick of associa- 
tion, hide something which we would 
fain remember. A man talking eagerly 
of his travels in Italy failed to recall 
the name of Verona. The reason was 
that he detested a certain woman 
named Veronica (in his native Magyar, 
Verona), whom he had striven to for- 
get. Dr. Freud himself set out one 
day to make a certain purchase in a 
shop which he could visualize. The 
street he knew was somewhere in the 
centre of Vienna, but he could not pre- 
cisely recall it. He failed to find it, 
and when at last he discovered it by 
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means of a directory, the mystery was 
solved. It was in the same building 
as the house of a once intimate friend, 
whom he had “cut.” He had long 
avoided that street, and his sub-con- 
scious self, ever vigilant, would not al- 
low him to turn down it now, even for 
the harmless purpose of finding the 
shop. 

The doctrine is not so strange as it 
appears when it is stated as a daring 
generalization. Its implications are fa- 
miliar to the natural, instinctive man. 
We remember with a still bitter sense 
of injustice a comment which once 
darkened our childhood. We had for- 
gotten in good faith a rather irksome 
errand, and we still can hear the ag- 
grieved tones of our elder as she said: 
“You would not have forgotten if you 
had wanted to please me.” It seemed 
to us about as fair as blaming us for 
a failure to lift a weight beyond our 
strength. We had meant to remember, 
though to be sure it suited our childish 
interests at the moment much better 
to forget. That uncannily clear-sighted 
elder had anticipated Dr. Freud. She 
knows that we remember what it suits 
our real permanent self to remember, 
and forget what we would fain forget. 
The lover who for the first time hears 
his mistress say “a year ago you would 
not have forgotten,” knows in that 
hour that, against his conscious. will 
and without his conscious knowledge, 
the change which no lover likes to 
confess has begun to happen in him. 
The mind, busy on its own dominant 
purposes, seizes and retains whatever 
in its experience can be linked to those 
governing purposes or interesting 
ideas; that is memory. The rest it 
does not discard (for nothing is ever 
lost); it represses, it hides, it locks 
them away; that is forgetting. Dar- 
win records that he had no need in 
his inquiries to make a note of new 
facts that suited his own theories; it 
was the recalcitrant or contradictory 
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facts that he had to commit to paper. 
The sub-conscious self is a thoroughly 
dishonest thinker. 

It is the nasty habit of some “mad 
doctors” to make the sanest among us 
doubt our sanity and to set the most 
prosaic seeing visions and speaking 
with tongues. It is rather the con- 
trary result which follows from Dr. 
Freud’s investigations. We will have 
it that we are always wise. Our mis- 
takes are the outbreaks of hidden wis- 
dom; our lapses are involuntary can- 
dor; our very “slips of the tongue,” 
nay even our “Spoonerisms,” betray 
some appallingly rational design. Even 
in our accidents, when some personal 
injury seems to be what the Coroner 
would call the act of God, he suspects 
that some sub-conscious self-torment 
or self-castigation has moved our 
limbs to a suicidal failure. An ava- 
ricious patient besought him to pre- 
scribe small pills for her, because she 
could not swallow large ones. From 
such harmless slips as this he builds 
up, in graver cases, a whole monstrous 
fabric of self-revelation. But once 

The Nation. 


more the artist, like the instinctive 
man, has anticipated him. Did not 
Meredith in “The Egoist” cause Clara 
to betray herself by just such an un- 
conscious self-revelation when she 
made a “portmanteau” name by con- 
fusing Harry Oxford and Vernon Whit- 
ford? For our part, we dally with the 
theory against our will. We would 
fain retain the shadows and the mys- 
teries. We would keep a dark gulf of 
oblivion, and throw no searchlight on 
the waters of Lethe. We could clamor 
round Dr. Freud like the peasants who, 
at the reforming of the calendar, called 
on science to give them back their 
stolen days. It is a robe of innocence 
of which this ruthless hand has 
stripped us. We shrink appalled from 
this omniscient subliminal self. It is 
as though the Recording Angel’s book 
had been opened within our own brain. 
We cling anxiously to the last shred of 
humanity. For if to err is no longer 
human, who shall assure us that to 
forgive is divine? Give us back our 
forgetting! Give us back our mis- 
takes! 





THE CONSOLATIONS OF COMPARISON. 


We are always being told that the 
sense of contrast is a source of discon- 
tent. We compare our lot with that 
of our more fortunate neighbor, and 
are thereby made unhappy. This is a 
widely received dogma, Dut we doubt 
whether there is much truth in it, in 
this country at any rate. There is 
certainly an opposite and much more 
important truth which is forced upon 
our notice at every turn. It is not 


only discontent which is bred by com- 
parison. The consolations of compari- 
son are endless. Self-congratulation is 
a far more widespread feeling than 
envy, and it is particularly potent 


among the poor. It is a fact that the 
vast majority of people find a momen- 
tary relief from trouble in hearing of 
someone else who is worse off. All 


primitive natures feel this sudden in- - 


voluntary sense of consolation—in fact, 
we believe that almost everyone feels 
it, though certain very superior people 
may declare that they do not. How 
often does one hear a poor woman in 
trouble actually blame herself for not 
feeling thankful when she hears of an- 
other person in worse plight. From a 
cold in the head to a cruel bereave- 
ment, this theory holds good. “My 
colds do not serve me half so bad as 
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So-and-so’s do her,” is a thought with 
which the working woman suffering 
from catarrh frequently and success- 
fully doses herself all through the win- 
ter. “I have a long way to walk to 
my work, but not so far as So-and-so, 
and he is an older man than me,” is a 
reflection which shortens a weary dis- 
tance, and, indeed, there is no trouble 
so great that the thought of greater 
does not seem to palliate it, no pain 
so sharp that some allusion is not 
made to something less easy to endure 
suffered by a neighbor or a relation 
or someone whom somebody knows. 
The difference between the educated 
and uneducated in this matter of con- 
solation is not so great as it appears 
outwardly. We are a little ashamed of 
our instinctive feeling, and hide it and 
argue with it, and perhaps people in 
whom every irritation or trouble en- 
genders a sense of revolt do not feel 
it. They are determined to add every 
pain they feel or hear of to the ac- 
count they are casting up against 
Providence. Little distinction exists 
for them between their own suffering 
and the suffering of the world. Both 
alike swell the sum of their resent- 
ment. They feel something akin to 
pleasure as the indictment becomes 
more and more awful. But that sense 
of revolt is confined almost entirely to 
the sophisticated. Few people would 
deny that, if they lost, say, a tenth of 
their fortune in a bank failure, they 
would feel less self-pity if they knew 
that they were among the least, not 
among the greatest, sufferers, and this 
though the fact made no difference to 
the sum which they must henceforth 
do without, or to their capacity to do 
without it. The Joneses lose a thou- 
sand pounds with less distress because 
the Smiths have lost two thousand. 
The lesser loser may be truly sorry for 
the greater loser, and yet feel this 
strange sense of relief. The same 
thing holds good when we regret folly 


instead of misfortune. For instance, 
shyness is a very common and painful 
complaint. It very often leads a man 
or a woman to say or do some very 
awkward or unwittingly impolite or 
ridiculous thing. Unfortunately shy- 
ness is as a rule accompanied by a suf- 
ficient sensitiveness to make its vic- 
tim suffer exaggerated vexation. Is it 
not a certain relief to hear of some 
other shy person who has done and 
said something much worse? Does it 
not often take the poignancy out of the 
disagreeable recollection of the last 
social blunder we realized ourselves to 
have committed? In this case the feel- 
ing is not perhaps a good one—but it 
is not altogether Dad. We do not for 
one second blame or condemn the vic- 
tim of his own awkwardness. We do 
not set his words or his actions for 
one moment to his discredit. All the 
same, we are glad that he did worse 
than we. Something of the same kind 
is true in the moral as well as in the 
social domain. The consolations of 
comparison affect the conscience very 
powerfully. The fires of great remorse 
are not quenched by them, but pricks 
which are sufficient to make the aver- 
age man very uncomfortable are al- 
layed, and even stopped altogether, by 
the observation of worse deeds. That 
is one reason why it is so dangerous 
for the young to keep bad company. 
Again, we cannot forget that the sense 
of mere physical enjoyment is occa- 
sionally heightened by the thought 
that it is not shared by all. We donot 
want our luxuries to become too com- 
mon. No sooner are they regarded as 
necessaries than we seek others. As 
we sit by a good fire in a bad storm 
and think of those whose work is tak- 
ing them into the open or on to the 
sea it is not wholly compassion which 
we feel as we think of them. There 
is a tinge of something which we are 
a little ashamed of in our feeling, and 
we are apt to turn away from our own 
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self-condemnation to think pleasantly 
of worse people who have far more ill- 
natured feelings of the same kind— 
for instance, of the wonderful old 
man in Mr. Bensusan’s book about 
Hast Anglian laborers (A Countryside 
Chronicle), who used to reflect that 
few men of his standing had so - warm 
a fire to sit by as he, and would even 
gloat over the fact that some had none 
at all, adding, with the irrelevance of 
ill-natured senility, “unless it’s ’ell fire 
—and well, they deserves it.” That is 
a more ill-natured thought than most 
of us have ever harbored. We feel we 
could forgive ourselves our most un- 
amiable instinct in the face of that 
story. : 
But, cynicism apart, is there not a 
very good side to the queer instinct 
we have been discussing? We must 
confess at once that it is not wholly 
good. It is related—not closely, but it 
is related—to that hateful and uncon- 
trollable sense of pleasure which ex- 
citing and startling news, even when 
it is bad, gives to most of us, so long 
as it does not ccncern ourselves or 
those we love best. It is a feeling for 
which every decent man hates himself 
the second after he has experienced it. 
We cannot trace it to our animal an- 
cestry, or father it on to our savage 
forebears, or get rid of it anyhow. We 
cannot help it; the only thing is to 
forget it. But setting aside this 
strange diabolical taint, the desire to 
find consolation in comparison is hu- 
man and good. The effort to be thank- 
ful belongs to the natural conscience. 
It is difficult to argue that thankful- 
ness is a duty. It is presumptuous to 
urge it upon those who suffer. But the 
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best natures feel it to be a duty, and 
they will take means, however illogi- 
cal, to arouse the feeling in themselves. 
Then there is a side of sympathy 
which the literal meaning of the word 
does not express. There is a pleasure 
in offering compassion, and it is a fine 
instinct which makes a man forget 
himself in thinking of someone else. 
An effort after distraction is a natural 
and healthy instinct in the sick, who 
know that it is best for them to turn 
their minds from themselves, and who 
try to fix their minds on others, even 
though it be for their own relief. it 
is often impossible without compari- 
son to arrive at a true sense of pro- 
portion, a fact which is at the root 
of the shy man’s pleasure in another 
man’s social blunder, and even goes 
far to account for the refusal of con- 
science to maintain a positive attitude 
in face of consoling comparisons. 

But we are sure some readers will 
deny that the instinct we have been 
discussing is anything like universal. 
Civilization, they will say, is fast 
stamping it out. It remains enshrined 
in certain phrases and habits of 
speech, but has now little reality. But 
could the best and most sympathetic 
and civilized among us endure to live 
in a world in which we were the worst 
off, in which everyone was happier than 
we were, in which we alone were sub- 
ject to what is at present the average 
lot? There must be somewhere some 
man more unhappy than anyone else, 
but mercifully he does not know it. 
Who could bear to know it and live? 
Surely such a position bereft of all 
the consolations of comparison would 
be unendurable. 
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THE MISSION OF WILLIAM BOOTH." 


“The Christian Mission,” as it was 
first called, has reversed in its latter 
days the experience of Browning’s 
“Patriot.” With a bishop willing, but 
not encouraged to be its guest, and a 
letter of sympathy and commendation 
from the head of the Anglican Church, 
the Salvation Army may well describe 
the progress of its “Conference of the 
Nations” as “roses, roses all the way.” 
But it had experience, a full and suf- 
ficient experience, of the mud and the 
stones. Its founder had himself been 
plastered with every odious missile 
that a mob can lay hands upon, and 
more than one of his followers had 
been brought by ill treatment very 
near an end. It ‘is but thirty years 
since nearly seven hundred of them 
had in a single year been brutally as- 
saulted, and eighty-six suffered im- 
prisonment. 

Beyond question they have earned 
their roses, which one can only hope 
will prove as stimulating as the 
stones; but the means by which in 
thirty-six years the Army has taken 
such a hold upon the world that the 
meeting of its delegates at the Albert 
Hall brought samples there of many 
more tongues than man may have been 
plagued with at Babel, must surely be 
worthy of consideration. 

Doubtless much of the miracle is 
due to the genius for organization of 
its founder, and the curious fact about 
that genius was William Booth’s pro- 
found dislike of and natural aversion 
from all kinds of organization during 
the first twenty years of his work. He 
broke away from one “connection” of 
dissent after another because he could 
not bear the bonds by which they had 
been fettered by organization, and the 
necessity for organizing his own mis- 


* “General Booth.” By George S. Railton. 
Hodder and Stoughton. 1s. 


sioners was only forced upon him af- 
ter he had been laboring to transform 
the East End of London for many 
years. It was possibly this very dis- 
like of the means he had to adopt 
which made his employment of them 
so successful. If he had to tie up his 
soldiers with spiritual red tape he de- 
termined that the constraint should be 
as elastic as possible. He would have 
nothing in his scheme that savored of 
fixity of tenure. “My comrades,” he 
said once, “the formation of another 
Church is not my aim. There are 
plenty of Churches. I want to make 
an Army.” 

And the difference in the system of 
organization required by a Church and 
an Army was ever before him. A 
Church was mortised to its founda- 
tions: an Army was ever on the move. 
Hence, though the same measure of 
discipline and conformity might be de- 
manded of each, a freer interpretation 
of orders must be allowed to the mov- 
ing body. 

How strictly discipline and conform- 
ity were prescribed the various Army 
handbooks attest. The recruit was 
only required to sign “Articles of 
War,” promising an avoidance of in- 
toxicants, resorts, habits, company or 
language that would be harmful, and 
the devotion of all leisure, spare en- 
ergy and money to the war. But there- 
after it was another matter. There 
were “Orders and Regulations for Sol- 
diers,” a manual for the direction of 
life, public and private; “Orders and 
Regulations for Field Officers,” 626 
pages of the minutest precept ; “Orders 
and Regulations for Staff Officers,” 
dealing with missionaries and mission- 
ary affairs—solid meat, all of it. Later 
came more “Orders and Regulations” 
—for “Territorial Commissioners and 
Chief Secretaries,” for “Social Of- 
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ficers,” for “Local Officers,” and for 
“Bands and Songster Brigades.” 

The likeness to an Army was no idle 
comparison. It came to mean not only 
a fighting force, but a force organized, 
disciplined and homogeneous. It was, 
perhaps, its founder’s most striking 
achievement that he contrived by 
means of these handbooks to diffuse 
the spirit of his intentions through its 
entire body, and that, in spite of his 
handbooks, there has followed no 
formalizing of its methods nor slack- 
ening of its vitality. 

For the secret of that success one 
must look deeper than to mere organi- 
zation. “I tell my people,” General 
Booth once declared, “that hard work 
and holiness will succeed anywhere.” 
He knew what they both meant. 
Probably no man in a lifetime of re- 
ligious effort has expended such a sum 
total of energy and reaped so little of 
the world’s reward. He was a mis- 
sionary at fifteen, when he was an ap- 
prentice likewise, working twelve hours 
a day for next to nothing, reading his 
Bible as he hurried to and from his 
work, and expounding what he knew 
of spiritual things the moment it was 
over. Weak, over-worked, underfed, 
his songs and ministrations kept him 
up till midnight, though he had to rise 
at six the next morning. That was a 
sample of what he thought was work, 
and sixty-eight years later, blind and 
broken in health, it was his eagerness 
still to be at work that kept him liv- 
ing, and to cry, when left apparently 
helpless by the last buffet of Fate, 
“God lives, and there are a thousand 
things we can do for him.” 

That was the spirit he put into his 
soldiers; no man who had it not was 
wanted in the Army, and its possession 
was clear proof that no hope of profit 
had brought him there. Men who 
joined hoping for a “soft job” very 
soon cleared out—of their own accord. 
When William Booth was first financed 


as an independent minister he asked 
twelve shillings a week as his wage. 
He often told his disciples that if they 
were to seek first the Kingdom of God 
and His righteousness all the other 
things would be added unto them; but 
it may be truly said that neither he 
nor they ever troubled much about the 
addition. Deeper than the root of any 
organization in its effect on the Army 
lay the determination of the General 
to prevent its ever becoming a paying 
concern. Thereby he marched it past 
that City of Indolence wherein so 
many brave companies have been dis- 
solved. Peace was the only profit that 
could be made out of it, a peace to be 
won only by unceasing war. 

The Army was begun as a ministra- 
tion to the poor by the poor, and such 
it has remained. There is room in it 
for the rich man, and for the rich 
man’s money, but they do not go into 
it together. When the camel enters by 
the eye of the needle, it shears the 
load from its back. 

And though precise and compre- 
hensive in his “Orders and Regula- 
tions,” the General was careful not to 
fix them as a perpetual yoke on his 
followers. Development, he wrote, had 
been the order of the Army from the 
beginning, and every staff officer was 
urged, if he could, to suggest improve- 
ments. “There has been present with 
me,” he declared, “all the way through 
the. preparation of this book, a 
vivid sense of the utter powerless- 
ness of all system, however’ wisely 
it may have been framed, which 
has not in the application of it 
the “Spirit of Life’; but he by no 
means imagined himself as the only 
one to be moved by that spirit. 
“God is by no means confined to any 
particular person for the revelation of 
His will. It would be the vainest of 
vain desires were I so foolish as to 
wish that it should be so.” Hence, 
whatever his precision, he saw to it 
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that there was to be no rigidity. That, 
perhaps, as an organizer was his su- 
preme accomplishment, this combina- 
tion of the most definite exactitude 
with elasticity and a margin. How 
wide the margin was many a poor con- 
vert learnt with trembling. A delicate 
woman was sent alone to a distant 
town to conquer it; no plans were 
made for her, she was known to no 
one, she had but sixpence in her 
pocket. But in twenty-four hours she 
had a packed meeting. 

To another place she was sent in the 
depth of winter, where no hall was to 
be had, and the snow had to be tram- 
pled to obtain something to kneel on. 

Oh, he knew his material, and, bet- 
ter still, he knew the power behind it. 
He knew that the difficulty lay not in 
making rules and regulations, but in 
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obtaining that deliverance from self- 
seeking and pride which, as Mr. 
George Railton puts it, “has made it 
possible to go on imposing more and 
more of regulation and discipline on 
all sorts of men and women without 
either souring their spirit or trans- 
forming the Army’s system into mere 
machinery.” That deliverance was ob- 
tained by what its General called “the 
teaching of holiness,” and he not only 
valued it far above all his orders, but 
he knew that upon it and upon it only 
the stability of the Army rested. He 
might organize as much as he pleased, 
but he was aware that one thing only 
could sterilize its inherent elements of 
dissolution—a love without dissimula- 
tion that could prefer another’s honor 
to its own. 
H. F. Prevost Battersby. 





BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 


The latest volume in the compact 
and highly practical “National Social 
Science Series” of which President 
Frank L. MeVey of the University of 
North Dakota is the editor, and A. C. 
McClurg & Co. the publishers is on 
“Banking” and is written by William 
A. Scott, Professor of Political Econ- 
omy in the University of Wisconsin. 
While it gives some space to the de- 
scription of banking methods in other 
countries, it is chiefly devoted to a his- 
tory of banking problems and laws in 
the United States, brought down to the 
law enacted last December. The au- 
thor is at special pains to make clear 
the differences between commercial and 
investment banking. 


Mr. Robert Herrick is _ rusticating 
with Mr. Howells after the labor of 
writing “Clark’s Field,” which requires 
almost 500 pages for the singing of its 


saga. The “Field” as it appeared to 
itself decorates the last page of the 
jacket and, as it stood on the city-map, 
may be seen on the first. The sup- 
posed narrator is rather unkind to the 
town in his introduction, but finds 
venial all the errors of his characters, 
and leaves characters and story with 
“I wonder!” The court-scenes are 
really brilliant, and the duels between 
the honest workman slightly tainted 
by socialism, and his mildly snobbish 
kinswoman afflicted with too much 
money, are pyrotechnical in changing 
color and light. Mr. Herrick’s views as 
to girls’ boarding-schools and school- 
mistresses, will bring approving smiles 
from public-school teachers, but it is 
the old lawyers and judges who will 
be best pleased by the intricacies of 
the plot. “Clark’s Field” was a suc- 
cess before publication, having been 
repeatedly postponed for new print- 
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ings. It will undoubtedly see many 
editions before even its author, indus- 
trious as he is, can give it a successor. 
The United States can furnish good 
plots to him who has such eyes to see 
them as belong to Mr. Herrick. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 


Elinore Pruitt Stewart’s “Letters of 
a Weman Homesteader,” which have 
been for some months delighting the 
readers of The Atlantic Monthly, are 
even more entrancing, grouped together 
in a volume which the Houghton Mif- 
flin Company publish. The _ editor 
vouches for them as genuine letters, 
written without a thought of publica- 
tion, simply to tell a friendly story to 
the person to whom they were ad- 
dressed. They describe frontier life 
from the viewpoint of a _ capable, 
healthy woman, with abounding vi- 
tality and an adventurous spirit, a 
keen sense of humor, a quick percep- 
tion of natural beauty and an over- 
flowing friendliness. The book is a 
chronicle of labor happily pursued and 
triumphantly ended, and it bubbles 
with fun and diffuses a perfume of 
kindness. To the writer’s own ex- 
periences, which are sufficiently divert- 
ing and exciting, there are added vivid 
and sometimes pathetic sketches of in- 
cidents in the lives of acquaintances 
and neighbors, all told in the most 
spontaneous fashion. 


Sir Gilbert Parker now and then es- 
says comedy and always with success, 
and his “You Never Know Your Luck” 
is an example of his ability. The scene 
is Askatoon, a prairie town in a dis- 
trict where the golden wheat grows 
high, and the heroine is golden even 
to her voice; but she is reckless. 
“Kitty Tynan, Kitty Tynan, what a girl 
you are!” she reproaches herself, and 
others say the same. She refers to a 
light-hearted assumption of folly, but 
she ends by deciding to tolerate seri- 


ous folly all her life. The great scene 
of the book is a very clever piece 0 
cross-examination. All the world hates 
a cross-examiner, and the hero shines 


as a witness under fire.. The heroine + 


displays wonderful bravery as an as- 
sistant at a surgical operation and so 
everybody pleases the reader. Four 
colored illustrations by W. L. Jacobs 
show the golden country and the golden 
girl. The book is one of the best that 
the author has written in his lighter 
manner. George H. Doran Company. 


The Baroness von MHutten’s pen 
seems to grow more skilful with dili- 
gent use, and the exceedingly elegant 
heroines and heroes to whom _ she 
presents her readers ascend higher and 
higher in the social scale. In “Maria,” 
her latest book, the hero, prince at the 
eutset, becomes a king, and the hero- 
ine, although untitled, mingles with 
the very best of good company. A few 
servants, introduced as necessary to 
preserve the probabilities, although 
very lightly sketched, are distinctly de- 
fined, and the dwarf who manages the 
whole action and points the moral, is 
both amusing and pathetic. The jour- 
nalist to whom the author hands over 
the task of setting the springs of ac- 
tion in motion, is a touching creation, 
and yet is quite as droll as his bet- 
ters, and by a touch of ingenuity 
highly characteristic of the Baroness 
von Hutten, he has his little moral to 
read. As for good things to eat and 
good clothes to wear the author is al- 
most too generous. Walking-sticks with 
jade handles, sleeve links of blue 
enamel encircled with sapphires and 
diamonds as big as hazel-nuts scintil- 
late everywhere. And yet the book is 
a musical novel, and its ending is as 
logical as if it were a romance of 
butchers and bakers and candlestick- 
makers. “Resolve me that riddle!” or, 
rather, read that you may resolve. 
D. Appleton and Company. 
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